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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—p—— 
J HEN we wrote last week, only the first of the series 
of important political decisions necessitated by 
the election had been taken. That was Mr. Baldwin’s 
decision to remain in office till the new Parliament meets 
on January 9th. It then remained for the other two 
parties to define their attitude; nor have they been 
tardy in doing so. By Friday, the 14th, the Labour 
Party had made it clear, both at a joint gathering of 
the National Executive of the Labour Party and the 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, and at an 
executive committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
that Labour would, immediately on the opening of 
Parliament, scek to bring about the Government’s 
downfall, and, having done so, would, without hesitation, 
assume the responsibility of office without agreement 
with cither of the other parties. 
+ * * * 

There remained, therefore, onc more party decision 
to make, and that not the least important. This was 
the decision of the Liberal Party. On Tuesday, at the 
meeting of the Liberal Members of the House of Commons, 
at the National Liberal Club, Mr. Asquith laid down the 
Liberal policy. Any form of coalition with the other 
parties was repudiated as strongly as it had been by the 
Labour Party. The Conservative Government must, and 
would, be defeated as soon as possible. “I tell you 
plainly, I will not move a finger to continue or connive 
at a prolongation of their disastrous stewardship of 





national and international affairs.” _ In other words, the 


Liberals will support the Labour amendment to the 
Address, and so immediately defeat the Government. 
Mr. Asquith then went on to consider in fact, if not in 
name, the situation that must arise when a Labour 
Government assumes office without a majority in the 
House of Commons. He evidently contemplated that, 
sooner rather than later, at any rate over the Budget, 
Labour would in turn be defeated. Mr. MacDonald, 
it was implied, would then press for a dissolution and a 


new clection. 
* x x % 


Mr. Asquith then said :— 


“The dissolution of Parliament is in this country one of the 
prerogatives of the Crown. It is not a mere feudal survival, but 
it is part, and I think a useful part, of our constitutional system, 
for which there is no counterpart in any other country, such, for 
instance, as the United States of America. It does not mean that 
the Crown should act arbitrarily and without the advice of 
responsible Ministers, but it does mean that the Crown is not 
bound to take the advice of a particular Minister to put its subjects 
to the tumult and turmoil of a series of General Elections so long 
as it can find other Ministers who are prepared to give it a trial. 
The notion that a Minister—a Minister who cannot command a 
majority in the House of Commons, but who is in a minority of 
81 per cent.—the notion that a Minister in those circumstances 
is invested with the right to demand a dissolution is as subversive 
of constitutional usage as it would, in my opinion, be pernicious 
to the general and paramount interests of the nation at large.” 


So it is caleulated that, on the defeat of a Labour 
Ministry, the King would not dissolve Parliament, but 


would send for Mr. 
Liberal Administration, 


Asquith, who would form a purely 
which would be supported, 


faute de mieux, by the Conservatives. 


* * * * 


Thus, we have all the data before us by which to 
predict the course of politics during the next Session. 
It is obvious that the Government must go out and that 
Labour must go in. It seems difficult to resist Mr. 
Asquith’s conclusion that Mr. MacDonald will, in turn, 
be defeated. Then comes the crux: Will events follow 
Mr. Asquith’s smooth road to Liberal preponderance, 
or will they take other and less easy paths? At any 
rate, it is certainly idle to pretend, as the Daily Herald 
does, that Mr. Asquith was merely making a lawyer’s 
point on the right of dissolution. Mr. Asquith’s consti- 
tutional doctrine is unquestionably sound. The Herald 
remarks that Mr. Asquith “ has laboriously built up a 
theory that Labour will take office merely to dissolve 
Parliament at the first opportunity: that is certainly 
not our idea of Labour’s intentions.” But what other 
intentions Labour can have, if and when it has been 
defeated by a Liberal and Conservative vote, it. is 
difficult to see, unless it is willing that the Liberals 
should take office without a struggle. 


* * * * 


We have written in our leading columns on Mini- 
sterial prospects and what in the circumstances the 
Labour Party can expect and have a right to expect. 
We do not, however, want our readers to suppose that we 
have the slightest sympathy for those who would treat 
the Labour leaders as a kitid of political lepers who ought 
not to be allowed to come near the sacred shrines of 
office. We have no such feeling in regard to the Labour 
leaders. We think their policy ‘unsound, believe it would 
have most disastrous effects upon the country as a whole, 
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and would not improve, but immensely intensify, the 
economic evils from which we are suffering. 
* * * . 

At the same time, we do not for a moment belicve 
that in intention the Labour leaders are any less patriotic 
or less desirous than Unionist and Liberal statesmen of 
making the people of this country happy and prosperous 
and worthy to do their part in the common interests of 
the world. But, though we do not in the least desire to 
represent the Labour men as unfit for office, we do 
believe most strongly that what we have to secure is the 
sule of the majority, not of the minority. When the 
Labour Party can secure the support of the majority 
of the nation they will have the fullest right to supreme 
power without any other party’s tolerance, or consent, 
or favour. Till they do, they have no such right, and 
we refuse to pretend that they ought to have it accorded 
to them on what are inadequate pleas. The Labour 
Party ought not to expect, and we believe do not expect, 
any sentimental patronage from their opponents. 

* * * + 


The situation as between Germany and France is 
appreciably more hopeful. Although the two committees 
of experts to be appointed undcr the Reparation Com- 
mission will not be the equivalent of the general Commis- 
sion which was proposed from Washington, we believe 
that they may be able to do all that was expected of that 
Commission which never came to life. The first 
committee will deal with the domestic affairs of Germany, 
and will try to find the means of balancing the Budget, 
and of stabilizing the currency. The second will deal 
with German financial affairs outside Germany. Last 
Saturday M. Poincaré took a distinct step forward in 
receiving Herr von Hésch, the German Chargé d’Affaires 
in Paris. The conversation lastcd only about a quarter 
of an hour, but M. Poincaré suggested that the German 
proposals should be put in writing. Later in the afternoon 
Herr von Hésch sent an aide memvire to the Quai d'Orsay. 
M. Poincaré’s position now is that as passive resistance 
appears to have ceased in the Ruhr, he is willing to confer 
with German representatives on “ all the questions which 
the German Government may wish to bring to his 
attention.” 

~ * - * 

M. Poincaré, of course, makes some reservations in 
advance. He says that France must retain the pledges 
she has taken, although she is willing to help the Reich 
to restore its currency and finances. The position may 
be described summarily by saying that there are, as yet, 
no negotiations worthy of the name, but that M. Poincaré 
has opened the door and is keeping it open. Germany, 
for her part, has informed M. Poincaré that complete 
authority in the Rhineland and the Ruhr up to the limits 
of the Treaty must be restored to the German Govern- 
ment, and that there must be a moratorium, facilities 
for a foreign loan, and a final revision of the whole repar- 
ation problem. Another sign of grace in Paris is that 
there is some talk of funding the French debt to America. 
We have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 

* * . « 

On Tuesday the King and Queen of Greece were 
expelled from their country. Ii is difficult to know how 
far to sympathize with the young King, who, ever since 
the flight of his father, has been a prisoner rather than a 
Sovereign. He may find in Rumania (his wife’s home) 
the happiness which he certainly has not enjoyed at 
Athens. The Greek Revolutionary Government which 


has been in power ever since the Greek rout in Asia Minor 
has always been suspicious of the young King George, 
and the recent Royalist revolt under General Metaxas 
made him more than ever suspected, It is probable that 





| ° 
contest the next elections. 








he had nothing whatever to do with that movement, but 


‘he suffered as though he had. 


* . * + 

His expulsion is the immediate result of the elections to 
the National Assembly. The electoral law was lately 
modified in such a way that the Government could do 
prétty well what they liked in the constituencies. Ip 
these circumstances the Royalists abstained from voting 
altogether. The Venizelists won some 250 seats, and the 
Democrats or Republicans about 120. The officers of 
the Army and Navy then presented a memorandum to 
the Government, demanding the removal of the King. 
The new Assembly is apparently to revise the whole 
Constitution, and the King will remain an exile at least 
until it ts decided whether Greece is to be a Monarchy or a 
Republic. We dare say he will not return. The 
most interesting question is whether M. Venizelos, who, 
after all his amazing vicissitudes, is once more in the 
ascendant, will return to Greece. Events undoubtedly 
call him there. 

* . * + 

The result of the Indian elections seems to be less 
alarming than might at first sight be supposed. In broad 
outline the extremist Swaraj party has gained about a 
third of the total representation inthe Legislative Assembly, 
aud on the average about the same proportion in the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, with the exception of Bengal, where 
they have secured a clear majority. This would indeed be 
alarming if it represented a corresponding movement of 
opinion towards revolutionary doctrine, but it must be 
remembered that this is the first election in which the 
extreme party has consented to take part. The moderate 
and reasonable character of the last Legislatures was largely 
due to the fact that many prominent Liberals were 
returned unopposed by extremists. Thus the Legislatures 
worked on the whole smoothly and well and established a 
considerable hold upon popular confidence. The Swaraj 
Party found that it must enter the political arena if it was 
to maintain its influence, and accordingly decided to 
It hoped that it would secure 
sweeping majorities and reduce the present constitution 
to a farce by obstructing every measure in the Legisla- 
tures. The Party is said to be bitterly disappointed at 
having secured, except in Bengal, only a third of the 
representation, and indeed it would seem as if the result 
of these new elections, the first at which it has put its 
strength into the field, marked, in reality, a movement of 
opinion towards the Right rather than the Left. 


* * * * 


On the other hand, it is idle to pretend that the new 
Legislatures will be either as experienced or as easy to 
work with as the old. The bad tactics of the Swaraj 
Party gave a chance to the Indian experiment, but that 
breathing space is now over, and the extremists will have 
everywhere to be reckoned with. The Government has 
evidently an extremely difficult time ahead of it. We 
publish in our leading columns an article from Lord 
Incheape, who, with his Retrenchment Committee, has 
done so much to put Indian finances on a sound basis. 
It is, of course, on sound finance or the reverse that the 
Indian Government, like all other Governments in diffi- 
culty, must stand or fall, and it is a good augury that 
Lord Incheape, after his exhaustive inquiry into Indian 
resources, can write in a hopeful spirit. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday the Tangier Convention was signed by the 
delegates of France, Spain and Great Britain, although 
the Spaniard reserved the right of ratification at Madrid. 
The best that can be said of the result of the Convention 
is that it seems to have resulted in the settlement of a 
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question which has troubled Europe for fourteen years. 
The worst feature seems to be the almost total exclusion 
of Italian interests. However, Tangier may now have 
some chance of its port being constructed, and the British 
delegates do seem to have secured sufficient autonomy 
for Tangier to assure its neutrality in case of war. This, 
indeed, was the main British consideration. 
* ~ * ~ 

The position of the Caliph, who by the act of Mustapha 
Kemal and the Grand National Assembly at Angora has 
been stripped of nearly all his powers spiritual and tem- 
poral is causing trouble in Turkey. The Times has pub- 
lished letters from the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali 
giving the text of the earnest warning which they sent to 
Turkey about the danger of tampering with the prestige 
of the Caliph. They pointed out that the Caliphate is 
the very hub of Islam, and they suggested that if the 
Caliph in the altered circumstances of Turkey was not 
given at least an authority equal to that of the Pope the 
moral influence of Mohammedanism will be injured all 
over the world. 

- * * ~ 

It seems that the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali posted 
their warnings simultaneously to Constantinople and 
Angora. When the letter was received at Constantinople 
it was published by three Turkish editors in their news- 
papers before the matter had even been heard of at 
Angora—no doubt because as Angora is further from 
London that letter had not yet arrived there. Mustapha 
Kemal, as head of the new Turkish Republic, was very 
angry at the action of the Turkish editors, and imme- 
diately despatched a Commission to Constantinople to 
try them for their lives. If the Commission condemns 
them to death, however, the sentences will have to be 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly. The editors 
were no doubt indiscrect, but death is an excessive 
penalty for indiscretion, and if it were generally inflicted 
few of us, we fear, would survive. The Aga Khan and Mr. 
Amecr Ali have pointed out that they are by no means 
opposed to democracy and that their warning was not 
in any sense directed against the Turkish Republic. 

+ . * + 

A cynical observer, however, might make great play 
with the fact that though not long ago Great Britain was 
being threatened in India with the terrible results that 
would follow any disrespect shown by her to the Caliphate 
as the centre of the Moslem world, the Caliphate has been 
reduced to insignificance by the action of the Turks 
themselves, who are the trustees of that sacred office. 
It cannot be pointed out too clearly that whatever may 
happen the British Government regards the problem of 
the Caliphate as a matter entirely for Moslems. Nobody 
here wants to move a finger to influence their decisions 
one way or another. Ismet Pasha’s complaint that Great 
Britain is carrying on an intrigue is, of course, based upon 
pure ignorance. 

* * * 

General Smuts, in a speech made in South Africa, and 
Mr. Massey, in an interview just before his departure 
for New Zealand, have both spoken strongly on the 
necessity of carrying through such promises of Imperial 
preferences as were made by the British Government at 
the recent Imperial Conference. Both of them pointed 
out that the Dominions would take it very hardly indeed 
if, after all the labour expended upon the subject, the 
mere fact of a change of Government here should make the 
decisions useless. We quite agree with them. We are 
not in favour of preferential tariffs in the abstract, 
because we have never been able to believe that they will 
effect what their advocates expect of them, but we see 
that the Imperial Conierence is in some danger of being 





brought into derision if all its work may be undone at a 
moment’s notice by a change of Government here. 
* * * * 

If this is to be the rule the Dominion Prime Ministers 
(who come as it is at the greatest inconvenience to them: 
selves and their countries) will hesitate to come in future, 
and a great instrument of Imperial organization will lose 
its value. In our judgment even the strongest Free 
Traders ought to accept the preferences already proposed, 
on the ground that they are worth paying for. After 
all, though they may involve some slight reduction in the 
total volume of our trade and some slightly higher prices, 
the matter is not a large one. The important thing is 
never to seem by a single act to let the Dominions feel 
that they have been played with or misled. 

- * * - 

The Times of Friday, December 14th, published a letter 
from Bishop Bury, correcting a statement, which was 
recently attributed to him, and to which we called atten- 
tion at the time, that the Orthodox Church in Russia 
was “on its last legs.” Bishop Bury, who has just re- 
turned from his visit to Russia, says that the conditions 
are certainly very critical, but so far from being on its last 
legs the Church is “a far stronger spiritual force in 
Russian life and thought than in its pre-War days.” 
He believes, indeed, that the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
has carried the Church through the period of persecution 
will be “ a real influence in Russia’s restoration.” 

. * * * 


On Thursday, December 18th, Lord Alfred Douglas 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in the Second 
Division for a criminal libel on Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whom he had charged with concocting a false report about 
the Battle of Jutland for the purpese of making money. 
The sentence was certainly lenient, for a more infamous 
and unsupported calumny it would be diflicult to imagine. 
It was proved that Mr. Churchill was not even at the 
Admiralty at the time that the false report was said to 
have been issued. But there is another matter to which 
we must refer. Counsel for the defence attempted to save 
his client by covering Mr. Churchill with mud in the hope 
that a certain amount of it would stick and would make 
an impression upon the jury. We quite understand 
that when a counsel has a hopeless case he naturally turns 
to aspersion because he can do little with the evidence. 
Decency has a code nevertheless, and in our opinion Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s counsel went far beyond the mark. 

* * * « 


The Judge in such cases is also in a difficulty, because, 
well knowing that there is little to be said for the prisoner, 
he must not appear to be unfairly restricting whatever in 
the nature of a case the defending counsel can hash up. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that the Judge gave the 
defending counsel more than enough latitude. The 
matter is very important in our view, because we have 
for many years insisted that it is the duty of every public 
man whose character is gravely aspersed to vindicate 
himself in a court of law. If, however, counsel are 
allowed to make every sort of ghastly innuendo against a 
public man who is merely protecting himself in the right 
way there is a danger that men of honour will hesitate to 
take what is undoubtedly the right course. At all events, 
we trust that the public will understand that Mr. 
Churchill vindicated himself completely; that at the 
end of the case not a single charge or innuendo against 
him remained unriddled. We heartily congratulate him, 

* > * . 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 99}: 
Thursday week, 100%; a yéar ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A LIBERAL MINISTRY ? 


HE main residual fact of the elections is that the 
voters by a majority of over two to one have 
rejected the policy of the Labour Party. It is true that 
the voters, believing that they were being asked to give 
up the policy of Free Trade, and not merely to prevent 
certain industries from being extinguished by the huge 
bounties automatically offered by foreign exchanges, 
also condemned Protection in the abstract by a majority 
which, though less than that by which Socialism was 
condemned, was almost as emphatic. But, if not 
altogether in appearance, yet altogether in fact, the 
real issue at the polls was between Socialism and anti- 
Socialism. If the matter is looked at from the point of 
view of the Labour Party this will be clearly seen. The 
Labour Party made no concessions of principle or policy 
in their programme. They put forward what they at 
any rate believed to be an overwhelming case for the 
political revolution they desire. And they asked the 
verdict of the country, not only in every constituency 
where they thought they had a majority but in every one 
in which they thought it possible they might win owing 
to the antagonisms of their rivals. Yet, with all these 
advantages, they secured considerably under a third of 
the votes polled. Therefore, it is perfectly fair to them, 
and it is also a perfectly just estimate of what happened, 
to say that the electors rejected Socialism and approved 
an anti-Socialism policy by a vote of two to one. 

One would not imagine from the facts we have just 
stated that their first consequence would be a Socialist 
Ministry. Yet, apparently, that is to be the immediate 
result of a three-party system, working in a Constitution 
unpossessed of a single safeguard for securing the will 
of the majority or the prevention of log-rolling ! 

Mr. Asquith in his speech at the National Liberal 
Club on Tuesday, in effect, made it clear why the imme- 
diate outcome of the present situation must be what we 
have described. He was obliged to keep his party 
compact and in good-heart by abusing his Unionist 
rivals, and insisting that they must be treated as political 
lepers, or, at any rate, as a lady whose recent moral 
faux pas had made it impossible for a virtuous matron 
to visit her, or even to acknowledge her existence. Yet, 
if one reads between the lines, it is clear that all the time 
he was at heart contemplating a Liberal Ministry resting 
on Unionist votes. 

The Liberal Party according to him control the situa- 
tion. When Parliament meets they will, in conjunction 
with the Labour Party, turn out the present Government. 
The King will then send for the chief of the bigger of 
the two parties which in temporary alliance put out the 
present Ministry. The King’s duty under the Constitu- 
tion, however, will not stop at inviting Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to form a Ministry. The King will naturally 
ask the statesman whom he entrusts with the duty of 
forming a Government what assurances he is able to give 
that he will be able to command a majority in the House 
of Commons. He will be obliged to ask this question 
because of the great inconveniences and dangers of having 
another election in the course of the next few weeks. 
In such circumstances, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would, 
it is assumed, tell the King that he desired to form a 
Ministry with a programme which he hoped and believed 
would not cause his immediate defeat in the House of 
Commons. The meaning of such a statement, if made, 
would be that Mr. Asqui# had undertaken not to put 
the Labour Government out unless they introduced 





legislation, such as the Capital Levy, which must at once 


be condemned by the Liberal Party. In other words, 
the Labour Party would come in with the limited consent 
of the Liberal Party. 

Suppose that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is willing to 
accept office on these terms, whether expressed or implied, 
It is clear that Mr. Asquith contemplates that such an 
arrangement would not last for very long; in other 
words, he looks forward in the future to combining with 
the Unionist Party to turn the Labour Ministry out of 
office. The Unionists, he presumes, would then acquiesce 
in his Government for fear that otherwise something 
they disliked much more, that is, a Labour Government, 
would remain in power and carry out a Socialistic policy. 

Has Mr. Asquith good ground for his presumptions ? 
We are not quite sure that he has. No doubt the Unionist 
Party cannot stultify themselves by pretending that 
they would rather see a Socialist policy carried out than 
have a Liberal Government in power. Might they not, 
nevertheless, say tohim something of this sort ? “Though 
we do not love each other, we must come to some sort of 
arrangement. You must not, however, consider that 
you have a prescriptive right to be the emergency men in 
the present situation. After all, we form the largest part 
of the anti-Socialist Party. It is true that we have 
made a mess of things, and that our policy has been 
condemned by the voters. It is, however, equally true 
to say that the Liberal policy has not been approved. 
That being so, a better plan than putting you into office 
would be to choose some neutral statesman, and let him 
carry on the Government for a couple of years with the 
assistance of, say, half-a-dozen moderate and Centr 
men, chosen from each section of the anti-Socialist 
Parties.”” In our opinion, that would be a sound solution 
If, however, owing to personal jealousies and part: 
animosity, this cannot be accomplished, then we have n 
hesitation in saying that it will be the duty of the Unionist 
Party to support, for a time, at any rate, a Government 
under Mr. Asquith as the lesser of the two evils. 

The Liberals, from our point of view, will not have 
played a very noble or patriotic part. We refuse, how- 
ever, to admit that, because they are determined to 
snatch a party advantage from the blunder committed 
by Mr. Baldwin, we Unionists should therefore play an 
equally selfish game. We of all parties must not set the 
example of sacrificing what we believe to be the essential 
interests of the country to party interests. Once more, 
all roads lead to the Referendum. Even the Labour 
Party would benefit thereby. If we could secure that no 
vital revolution in national policy should take place 
before it had received the direct sanction of the voters as 
a whole, there are many men—Unionists and Moderates 
of all kinds—who would feel very differently about a 
Labour Ministry than they do now. They would say, 
and we should be with them, ‘‘ Let Labour have achance.” 

In other words, if we fitted the Constitution with the 
safety-catch of the Referendum we should have the 
advantage of the widest power of selection in our 
Administrations. 

And now we have one word more. The Unionist Party 
have been beaten on the issue of Protection, and 
handsomely beaten, and there is, in fact, no fear of 
its revival ; but the country as a whole probably does not 
realize this. It is therefore of the greatest possible im- 
portance that the Unionist leaders should, when Parlia- 
ment meets, put on record, in the plainest way, that 
though they cannot bind the future any more than any 
other party, they for the present whole-heartedly repu- 
diate any desire to disturb the principle of Free Trade as 
part of our national policy. 

J. St. Lor Stracury. 
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THE PROGRESS OF M. POINCARE. 


"4 POINCARE may say that he is as fixed as the 
N » earth was once supposed to be. Eppur st muove 
—nevertheless he moves. If events henceforth are 
wisely managed at the British end, if America plays the 
part which we believe she wants to play, and if Germany 
docs not do something mad, there may be within the 
next few weeks a solution that will satisfy British prin- 
ciples and scruples without leaving the French either 
offended or humiliated. The “if’s” are certainly 
formidable, but we are more hopeful than at any time 
since the Ruhr was occupied. 

The new amenability of M. Poincaré is based chiefly 
on alarm. Parliamentary elections are on the horizon 
—not further away, in fact, than next May—and no 
doubt he remembers from time to time with a qualm 
that the French electorate is expecting the goods to be 
delivered. But what goods has M. Poincaré so far 
got to deliver? In domestic policy he has almost nothing 
and has scarcely tried to have anything; it is upon 
his foreign policy that he has banked. And his foreign 
policy is summed up in the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the subjection of Germany. Yet now that the French 
“victory ’’ has been won, now that Germany has given 
in and passive resistance has ceased, reparations are not 
merely no nearer, but are further off than ever. What 
will the French electorate make of that? The present 
French Chamber and Senate are meek followers, but a 
whole electorate is an unknown quantity and has a 
nasty habit, as we have just been reminded in this 
country, of upsetting all predictions and voting in a 
stubborn and self-interested way. 

Nor is it only in France that spectres rise up to trouble 
M. Poincaré’s dreams. In America within the last few 
months there has been a most remarkable change of 
opinion about French policy. The operation of the 
principles for which America joined in the War plus an 
energetic and clever French propaganda were enough 
to make many, if not most, Americans strongly approve 
of French policy at first. They saw in the occupation 
of the Ruhr nothing but an attempt to collect a just 
debt by the only means that remained possible. But 
to-day representative Americans of all parties see in 
M. Poincaré’s acts not only unwisdom, but illegality, 
and unless M. Poincaré can do something to change 
that feeling in Amcrica the traditional friendship between 
the two countries is likely to become a frigid thing. 
America will, of course, still be extremely polite, for 
she does not concern herself (unfortunately) in European 
affairs sufficiently to discharge rude Notes, but instead 
of continually cultivating the ancient friendship she 
will, in Orlando’s words to the melancholy Jacques, 
“desire that we may be better strangers.” Belgium is 
always trying to pull France round to a different frame 
of mind, and Italy seems to be ready to oppose her at 
any moment. In Great Britain the disappearance of 
the friendly Mr. Baldwin may be followed by the rise 
of the appreciably less friendly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

But enough of the spectres. Let us look at the more 
pleasant subject of the path of safety to which M. 
Poincaré is tending. The signs that he recognizes con- 
cession and accommodation to be necessary are cumu- 
lative. Last month, at the instance of Great Britain, 
he consented to drop the ultimatum which he had 
proposed to send to Germany during the crisis over the 
renewal of Allied military control. Last month, again, 
he refrained from causing the Reparation Commission 
to complete the Diisseldorf agreement which he could 
easily have done had he wished. Last Saturday he 
received Herr von Hésch, the German Chargé d’ Affaires 





in Paris, and thus formally reopened negotiations with 
Germany. It may be said that there is nothing in that, 
because M. Poincaré always declared that he would 
reopen negotiations when passive resistance in the 
Ruhr had ceased. Yes; but the German Government 
called passive resistance off as long ago as September 25th 
and M. Poincaré did not move. Something else besides 
the formal end of passive resistance was evidently 
required to make him move, and that something is the 
facts of the situation which are proving too strong 
for him. 

M. Poincaré at last recognizes that the prostration of 
Germany which his policy aimed at and achieved is, 
after all, only a link in a long chain. He cannot present 
himself to the French electors as a bay-crowned con- 
qucror and say *‘ Behold the victor!” The only answer 
will be ““What have you won?” Although the fight 
is over the debtor has, after all, to be raised from the 
ground and put in a position to pay something, or at 
all events to earn something. Otherwise Germany, 
instead of being a harmless buffer, will be a festering 
sore spreading septic poison all around. 

Having satisfied ourselves of M. Poincaré’s change of 
mind we have now to look at the means by which bene- 
ficent results may accrue from it. The direct negotiations 
between the German industrialists—backed necessarily 
if not directly by the German Government itself—and 
the French Government may or may not have a satis- 
factory culmination. For our part we attach more 
importance to the two Committees of experts, to the 
appointment of which, under the Reparation Committee, 
M. Poincaré has consented. America will have unofficial 
representatives on these Committees, and the American 
Government has allowed it to be known that, though 
the representatives are unofficial, they have the blessing 
of Washington. It may be objected again that M. 
Poincaré has never really unsaid what he previously said 
about the limited functions of any Committee acting 
under the Reparation Commission. He has _ never 
withdrawn his words about inquiry being confined to 
the “present capacity’ of Germany to pay. True ; 
but it is very noticeable that M. Poincaré never repeats 
those words. All the messages from Paris and Washing- 
ton encourage us to believe that the investigations of 
these two Committees—or, at all events, of one of them, 
for one is sure to be much more important than the 
other—will be conducted on the widest scale. 

This is only common sense. Even if it were possible 
to inquire into the capacity of Germany without refer- 
ence to all political questions, including the occupation 
of the Ruhr itself—and we are sure it is not possible—- 
America would not consent to any such thing. Americans 
are not tolerant of polite diplomatic fictions; they are 
not used to them and they do not want to be. The 
American representatives will certainly insist that the 
Committees shall get to the bottom of the whole matter 
or they will not go on sitting at useless conferences, 
We hope very much that at least one of the Committees 
will have an American chairman. An American chairman 
would be sure to be both impartial and judicial, 
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INDIA, 
SOME PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT AND TRADE. 
By Lorp INCHCAPE. 


FEVUHE task of governing India is one which the wisest, 

the most talented, the most widely experienced 
men have approached with trepidation. For it is neces- 
sary to understand the many native races of which 
India’s population is constituted, and the social traditions, 
the age-long customs and the varied religious beliefs 
of which their latter-day psychology is the product, 
in order to recognise the latent strength which may be 
fostered to the people’s social and economic better- 
ment, and to estimate the inherent weaknesses of their 
character, temperament and outlook which must be 
climinated or held in check if development is to proceed. 
To expect native India in the mass suddenly and from 
nowhere to possess itself of sane political ideals would 
be to expect a miracle. But it is impossible that a century 
of active British administration, British justice and 
British protection against internecine strife should not 
have created in the breast of educated Indians the desire, 
latent in all men of all races, for greater self-expression. 
That conception was bound to arise, and having fostered 
it, our trust must be, with sympathy, with understanding, 
forbearance and a good deal of patient indulgence, to help 
India towards the fulfilment of her destiny among the 
peoples of the world. It must be recognized that 99 per 
cent. of India is mute, while the over-articulate part is 
not yet wholly wise. That is an inevitable phase, but, 
it may be hoped, a phase only, and any influence that may 
help the races of India towards a common: ideal of citizen- 
ship should be, and doubtless will be, fostered by the 
Government for the advantage of India’s posterity. 
The forces of reform have been set moving and, even 
if the contrary were wished, nothing can stay them. 

But it must be remembered that India, as to the mass 
of her people, is, politically and socially, practically in 
swaddling clothes. Her greatest and most stable asset, 
British Government apart, is perhaps that the outlook 
of her native princes and rulers on questions of govern- 
ment has changed from the autocratic conception of 
former times, and has, partly by contact with Western 
ideals and institutions, and partly from other causes, 
been replaced by more liberal and enlightened views, 
both as to the privileges and the duties of rulers. 

There is an important and growing body of com- 
mercial administrators who believe they can_ benefit 
India by developing its manufactures, and excluding 
those of England by means of heavy import duties. In 
my opinion this is a fallacy. By all means let India’s 
manufactures develop ; but it would be a disaster if the 
people, the mass of whom are agriculturists, were burdened 
with heavy import duties on clothing and their hundred 
and one other requirements. 

India gives supplies of food and raw material to the 
rest of the world, and takes in exchange what other 
countries can produce more cheaply and of better quality 
than she herself can; and it is in the exchange of com- 
modities that India’s prosperity lies. It 
imagine that India can be made a self-contained country 
and that she car sell her produce to the world while 
taking no goods in exchange. 

Nothing is more likely to benefit India than the de- 
velopment of her agriciilture by the engrafting of more 
efficient methods upon the elaborate system of irrigation 
s¢t up under the British Raj. 

I have on more than one occasion ventured to say that 
T have no fear in regard to India’s commercial and financial 
future if commen sense in economics is permitted to 


— 
I am confident, too, that with the good, firm 
and just Government which she has under present condi- 
tions things will continue to go well with India, although 
there will always be hotheads endeavouring to stir up 
strife not only against the British Raj, but amongst the 
various races in India. India’s security from internal 
warfare and outside aggression, and the welfare of her 
people, are now and will for many generations continue 
to be dependent on the Central Government with at its 
head the Viceroy, representing the Sovereign of Great 
Britain. Sensible Indians recognize this, and realize 
that anything else would spell anarchy, chaos and 
bloodshed throughout the country. 


prevail. 


THE STATE AND THE 


By Puiutre Morre.t. 
TOWARDS A POLICY. 


[* the current number of the Nineteenth Century 

there is, as I mentioned last week, an article by 
Lord Bledisloe and Mr. Christopher Turnor—those two 
redoubtable champions of the English countryside—on 
the subject of Danish farming. The article is the 
outcome of their recent visit to Denmark, and contains 
a picture of such remarkable vividness, based on a 
sound and thorough observation, that every intelligent 
reader of the Spectator—I mean, of course, every reader 
—who ever talks or thinks about farming, most of all 
if he practises the art, should make a point of reading it. 
And as he reads let him ask himself a few simple 
questions. How is it, let him say, that between two 
peoples who are so alike in race and character as the 
Danes and ourselves, whose soil and climate are about 
the same, except that ours are the better, there has 
been this wide divergence in the matter of agricultural 
success ; how it that a small 
country, which fifty years ago had no place at all in 
the agricultural class list and was not in any way com- 
parable with Great Britain, should now be the leading 
country in the world’s competition, with an output of 
food that is described as “ truly amazing,” while our 
own, alas! is falling back; how comes it that Danish 
farmers, without either subsidies or Protection, and in 
spite of the world depression, are confident and cheerful, 
while our own are anxious and depressed ? What is the 
secret of the difference? To these questions, urgent 
and important as they are, the authors of this article 
hardly attempt an answer. Perhaps they had not 
space. Perhaps they preferred to leave it to us. But 
it cannot be said that the few perfunctory sentences, 
in which this matter is referred to on the last page of 
the article, give anything like a just or adequate explana- 
tion. This is what we read :— 


FARM.—II. 
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“There is nothing mysterious about these results (in Denmark). 

They merely demonstrate the effect of enterprise, efficiency, com- 
mercial organization and well-informed State encouragement. 
Given a sympathetic Government that can inspire confidence in 
the mind of the cultivator and instil the certainty that he will 
not be let down by changes due to political expediency, British 
farmers might achieve similar results to those which the Danes 
have achieved in their brilliant period of agricultural progress 
since 1861.” 
Are we really, then, to believe that the absence of a 
sympathetic Government, with the diffidence to which 
this want of sympathy has led, is all that has held 
British farmers back from achieving a no less brilliant 
success ? We had heard, of course, of the power of 
sympathy, but never before had we realized how much 
the want of it on the part of successive Governments 
has apparently implied. 

“ But, alas!" (the article continues) “our Governments for 
years past have been Governments by townspeople for towns- 
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people, and our townspeople so far have shown themselves . 
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incapable of understanding the national importance of a flourishing 
agriculture.” 

Blind and wicked townspeople, it would be foolish to 
attempt your defence; Mr. Turnor’s views about you 
are already too well known. The towns, to him, are 
“the real enemy,” and when things go badly in them, 
as they are sometimes bound to do, the townspeople 
“strive desperately to make them better at the expense 
of the countryside.” But is there not, perhaps, just a 
tinge, well, of rural prejudice, in this simple view of 
the matter? Is it quite fair to load these unhappy 
townspeople with the whole black responsibility for the 
farmer's “desperate plight”? I quote the average 
description of the state of our agriculture in the average 
farming paper. Is there any place outside the columns 
of such a paper, or a local branch meeting, say, of the 
Farmers’ Union, where such a view of the matter would 
be accepted ? 

With great respect I would suggest a very different 
explanation, which might be expressed somehow 
like this :— 

There is nothing mysterious about the success of Danish agri- 

culture. While it demonstrates in a general way the enterprise 
and efficiency of Danish farmers, it can be traced to a perfectly 
definite cause, namely, the development by farmers and land- 
owners—with well-informed State encouragement, but mainly by 
their own efforts—of a well-organized system of marketing. It 
was with the gradual establishment in the ‘eighties of farmers’ 
creameries and farmers’ bacon factories that the brilliant period 
of Danish agricultural progress began. Given a similar attention 
to economic organization, with an equally well-informed State 
encouragement, British farmers might achieve similar results. 
But, alas ! for years past our farmers have devoted their attention 
and their great powers of organization to the task of obtaining 
by means of political pressure some direct financial assistance from 
the State, and have so far shown themselves incapable of under- 
standing the importance of building up their industry on a sound 
economic basis. 
If I have carried our authors with me so far, I trust 
that in their next edition they will not disdain the use 
of this revised version; and I would suggest that they 
should round it off by a quotation that will be familiar 
indeed to readers of the Spectator, but is none the less 
relevant to this question :— 

In the words of a well-known agricultural authority, “ there 

is probably no worse consequence of the lack of cohesion, organiza- 
tion and leadership in British agriculture than the extent and 
power of the middleman interest—unparalleled elsewhere in the 
civilized world—whose parasitic tentacles have slowly yet surely 
fastened themselves upon the industry and are sucking out its 
lifeblood to the detriment of producer and consumer alike.” 
But what exactly, you may ask, has all this to do with 
the problem of the State and the farm? Everything in 
the world; because until we get our minds clear as to 
the malady that affects our agriculture, it is the merest 
waste of breath to try to formulate a Government 
policy. How absurd, for instance, if the diagnosis here 
given is at all correct, that the State should spend large 
sums, as it now does, in instructing the farmer in pure 
farming—that is to say, in cultivation of the land and 
raising of stock—which he already does fairly well, and 
yet refuse to spend a single sixpence upon instruction in 
farming business, in which he is notoriously deficient. 
How foolish that in devising a policy the Government 
should merely consult, after the manner of the present 
moribund Government, a farmers’ organization which 
has always neglected to carry out its own express object 
—of promoting co-operation amongst its members. How 
necessary that the Government should frame and adhere 
to some well-thought-out and constructive plan, and not 
merely display its “sympathy” by the devising of 
continually new methods of outdoor relief. 

In the very brief space that remains let me indicate 
in bare outline the sort of policy that is required. 

Land Tenure.—The present system of landlord and 
tenant is never really satisfactory. It is always in need 
of patching. It is often too favourable to the bad 
It is almost always discouraging to the good. 
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farmer. 





Why should not the Government introduce a compre- 
hensive system of land purchase, enabling suitable 
tenants to become the owners of their holdings, with 
the help of State credit on reasonable terms ? 

Small Holdings.—A further extension of small holdings 
—but not small farms—in suitable localities, making 
proper provision for the introduction of co-operative 
trading—which has never hitherto been attempted—is 
still necessary. 

Credit.—A better provision of State credit, especially 
in connexion with co-operative trading, is also desirable ; 
and if it is considered that the present condition of the 
industry is so bad that some temporary relief is 
necessary, this should only take the form of co-operative 
credit provided for a limited time at less than the 
current rate, 

Education.—It_ is by a_ well-considered system of 
instruction, in which should be included the “ pro- 
motion” of co-operative marketing of produce, that 
State assistance can best be given. This instruction 
hitherto has been too, vague and unpractical. Farmers 
have been told in a general way that they ought to 
co-operate, and then left to find out for themselves 
what to do. Systematic and detailed instruction by 
men who know the business from the farmer’s point of 
view is urgently required. 

To develop these bare proposals, which in outline are 
already pretty well known, into a living and working 
policy would probably take at least two more articles, 
and a hard-hearted Editor, whom Mr. Turnor might 
suspect of being a townsman, is unable for the present 
to allow us poor farmers any more of his space. But 
let us not complain. He has been very patient. And 
if I am reproached for having wasted space at the 
beginning, instead of getting down at once to a practical 
scheme, my defence is that it was inevitable. For a 
paper programme alone is useless. There must be also 
a right spirit within us. 


WINTER SPORTS. 

HE season for Alpine sports has come, and many 

a heart -is being moved among those to whom 

the call of the mountains and the snows is potent, 

nay, imperative. To lie awake in London and think of 

the bright, clear air of the Swiss highlands on a frosty 

night under the moon or the stars, or the great fields 

of snow sparkling in the ardent sunshine of mid-day, 

makes an appeal which is often almost agonizing in its 

intensity. It is strange that a country which has no 

mountains of its own, or, at any rate, very few that 

have the true touch in them, should be the home of 

the race which, above all others, feels the fascination 
of the hills. 

Let others praise the distant prospect of Monte Rosa 
or the Matterhorn, the glorious pageant of the Bernese 
Oberland or the Valais’s depths profound. It wants, 
I venture to say, a man of the English kin to have 
his blood stirred by the feel of a glacier underneath his 
feet, to riot and revel in a snow-slope or a rocky aréte. 
Even the Elizabethan poets, who had very little personal 
experience of the Alps, somehow seem to have got 
the true fascination into their veins. For example, 
Beaumont and Fletcher make the British Warrior 
Queen, if I remember rightly, speak of “ the untrampled 
deserts where the snows are.’”’ Who could better this ? 
All the magic of the snow seems to be frozen in one 
narrow line. It is that sense of “ untramplement ” 
(to use a barbarous phrase), of the mystery, purity, 
and aloofness of the snow which so greatly stirs the 
passions of the true mountaineer. Again, Donne, ud 
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the wonderful travel poem addressed to his wife, catches 
something of the same emotion. Throwing himself into 
her place he says that when he is away she will wake 
from her dream, to call aloud :— 

“JT saw him go, o’er the white Alps alone.” 

There are literally thousands of English men and women 
who scem sluggish and unmoved among the ordinary 
beauties of Nature and, perhaps, have no knowledge at 
all of the beauties of literature. Yet the heart you 
thought so dull and tame will flutter like a captured 
bird when the fingers of the dawn spread their enchant- 
ments of rose, azure and jade upon the mountain peaks, 
or when the gorgeous and jewelled hand of the sunset 
is colouring some snowy range in saffron and crimson, 
and when the vault of heaven, against which it is set, 
has become the colour of a blue moth’s wings. 

But, hush, I am losing touch with all the dreary and 
tragic realities of life—the Tariff, the Referendum, the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland. If I run on in this way I 
shall either paralyze myself with longings for the snow 
which cannot be realized, or else play the truant and have 
to be chased back by my colleagues and my staff through 
the rocks and forests of the Grisons. The hunt is up. 
I can see them hot on my track on the Bernina or up the 
Stelvio. They just miss me in the Pusterthal or by the 
red rocks which ring in Cortina. I escape by a miracle 
at Meran. I can even see the sensational bills and 
head lines concocted by contemporaries jealous of my 
freedom who have remained in London: “ TRUANT 
EDITOR DRAGGED FROM GLACIER CAVE.” 
“FIGHTS LIKE A BEAR.” “DECOYED BY A 
BOGUS BILL DECLARING LORD ROTHERMERE 
TO HAVE TURNED TRAPPIST.” 

Alas! this winter I can only indulge in dreams of 
future joys, and find my consolation in the delights 
of the past—those noble years when we were twenty-two, 
when the charms of the winter in the Alps had only 
just been discovered, when the Canadian toboggan had 
not penetrated to Switzerland, and when the little old- 
fashioned sledgelet held the field, when skis did not 
exist in any shape or form, when snowshoes or racquettes 
were regarded as impossible. 

When, in 1883, I went out to spend a_ winter 
with my uncle, Mr. John Symonds, the discoverer, 
for England, at any rate, of winter in the High Alps, 
I may be said to have stood by the very cradle of 
Alpine sports. I remember being at a committee 
held in his library for founding the first International 
Toboggan Race, and I remember the grave and eager 
discussions as to what sort of cup he should present, 
Those were great and simple days, and they had one 
charm which—alas !—is tending to become wholly obso- 
lete. In those days there were practically no mountain 
railways and you had to seck your destination in a sledge, 
most comfortable, most easy, most romantic of all the 
forms of transport known to man. In my Swiss expe- 
riences of forty years ago and more I think I crossed 
every high mountain pass kept open in winter, and 
crossed them, of course, in box-sledges. I cannot re- 
member how many times I crossed the Julier or made 
the minor passage from Davos to Chur, and again from 
Davos direct by the Fliiela or the Albula to St. Moritz. 
Again, in mid-winter I have crossed the Spliigen in a 
blizzard—one of the most thrilling experiences of my 
life. From St. Moritz to Chiavenna, the key of the 
Rhactian Alps, as the Romans named it, was an easy 
but very delightful sledge-drive. The Hospice I loved 
best was that on the Bernina. As the snows deepened, 


often to twelve feet, you moved up a floor. I shall never 
forget one especially hard winter seeing there icicles as 





stood up in the moonlight like awful ghosts of the dead 
Romans who had trod that pass when the Caesars laid 
their heavy hands on the Julier, the Septimer, and the 
Bernina. Then the Via Mala in winter was full of 
romance. There I heard, or fancied that I heard, the 
phantom drum beat of the French soldier who, when 
Macdonald crossed the Spliigen, was swept away by an 
avalanche. It dropped him and his platoon on a kind of 
snow island which formed for a little time in the dreadful 
gorge. They could no more be helped than the castaway 
in Cowper’s poem. But for all that the drummer beat 
the advance upon his drum and cheered on the legions 
of the Republic marching to stand by the armies of the 
First Consul in Italy. 

People do no journeys now by sledge. The railway 
is quicker, though certainly it is not half so pleasant, 
To be wrapped in thick furs, to have the sun warming 
one’s cheeks and yet know that you are moving in some 
forty degrees of frost is a kind of Paradise. A few people 
go sledge-rides for pleasure, but as a rule now the skating- 
rink, or the skiing fields, or the dance floor seem to offer 
superior attractions. But perhaps, after all, the younger 
generation is right, for, though a good snow track on 
the post road, a good horse, and a sledge with long 
runners give the poetry of motion, I admit that the 
skier can get, not only to the highest heavens in the 
Alps, but can attain to the most fascinating form of 
motion next to galloping on the back of a thoroughbred. 
Indeed, though no skier, I am not sure that the skier 
cannot justly claim to hold the key of the door which 
opens to the greatest of all athletic pleasures. 

Long may the lure of the Alps hold us and our race! 
A visit to the Alps still remains the best possible of 
holidays. No man or woman is really at his or her best 
till he has got above the 6,000 feet level. That is happi- 
ness. To add another 4,000 feet is to many of us to 
attain to a taste of Elysium while still in the body 
natural. 

Ah, happy, happy pair! You are taking the golden 
road to the snows. The sparkling crystals are your lode- 
stars. The still, clear air you breathe is your benison 
and your glory. 

J. St. Lor Srracney. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 

rFXHE United States Chamber of Commerce has 

launched a nation-wide Anti-Litter campaign, 
and it is one which might well be copied in this country. 
The carelessness with which the American public treats 
its parks, streets and country roads can certainly be 
matched on this side of the Atlantic. We are all familiar 
with the terrible state of disorder in which our parks are 
left after Bank holidays ; The World’s Work does not, in 
my opinion, overstate the matter when it says that “civic 
tidiness is a virtue almost as important as_ political 
honesty.” By means of an educational campaign the 
United States Chamber of Commerce hopes to create a 
desire for neatness and cleanliness ; it is especially going 
to direct its attention to the picnicker who leaves refuse 
scattered about the grass in public parks, and the motorist 
whose luncheon place is marked by a miscellaneous débris 
of empty bottles, tins, banana skins and paper. A 
special appeal has been made to the cartoonists and 
editorial writers in the leading newspapers to back up 
the campaign. Untidiness, like our other woes, is caused 
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our political beliefs, in which we can all co-operate, for the 
essence of good citizenship is co-operation. 
* * * * 

Is it not time that a real effort was made to end the 
Newcastle Consulate episode? It will be recalled that 
jin August, 1922, the United States Consulate at Newcastle 
was closed as the result of the withdrawal by the British 
Government of its recognition of the Consul and Vice- 
Consul, because it considered that they had been attempt- 
ing to divert passenger traffic to the United States from 
British to American ships. The New York Outlook 
anticipates that an early settlement of the problem will 
be made, as Mr. Harvey is said during the last weeks of 
his stay in London to have worked out a solution. The 
State Department at Washington has recapitulated its 
position, and its spokesman last week remarked that the 
American official inquiry into the circumstances had 
disclosed “‘no basis for the charges.” If there were 
insuflicient grounds for the British action the sooner we 
acknowledge the fact the better; if, on the other hand, 


the Foreign Office maintains its position, a public state- | 


ment should be made without delay. Whatever happens, 
the sending of notes will not advance matters, and this is 
surely a case for the getting together of the “ principals ” 
concerned. If an American and British business man 
were at loggerheads, and if the matter were sufficiently 
serious, they would take the first opportunity of person- 
ally comparing notes and settling the matter. Our 
diplomatists should do the same. 
. . * “ 

At the banquet given in his honour at Johannesburg, 
Gencral Smuts took occasion once again to develop his 
favourite theme—that of co-operation betweenthe British 
Empire and the United States. “I expect,” he said, 
“that in the near future the British Empire and the 
United States will take a far more active part than 
hitherto in securing European peace.” ‘“‘ It may be,” 
he added, “‘ that before things become better they will 
become much worse, but knowing all I do after my 
intimate recent discussions with European leaders, I do 
not despair.”” The political situation in South Africa is 
not unlike that in Great Britain, namely, that there are 
three partics in the field. Those who imagine that 
General Smuts has returned from his European visit 
covered with glory are not familiar with South Africa ; 
here certainly is a case of the prophet being without 
honour in his own country. 

- * * * 

The ordinary South African voter is probably more 
concerned with the hard times through which his country 
has been passing than with the great European problems 
with which General Smuts’ name has been so largely 
identified over here. Trade has been bad in the past year 
in South Africa, and as the Observer's correspondent 
points out, in a white population of only one and a-half 
millions, there have been over two thousand insolvencies. 
The unpopularity of the present Government is therefore 
considerable, and the South African voter, like his brother 
in the Old Country, is apt to lay most of his troubles at the 
door of the Government in power. The Nationalists and 
Labour are both strongly entrenched in their respective 
communities, and unless the unforeseen occurs, it is 
diflicult to perceive how the South African party will 
obtain a majority over its two opponents in the next 
election. Though how a Nationalist-Labour Coalition 
would work is another story. 

x * * 

The Journal of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York, contains an imaginative 
article by Mr. Samuel R. Lewis, of Chicago, on the group- 
heating of buildings. The writer envisages nothing less 





than a residential section of the city half-a-mile square, 
roofed over with glass and with one system of heating in 
it, so that perpetual summer will reign within. As the 
Literary Digest remarks, ‘‘ The plan holds out the alluring 
prospect of a population of from 15,000 to 65,000 living 
in a giant conservatory, and doing away with such annoy- 
ances as ashes, radiators and all other heating problems.” 
The author’s idea appears to be to erect very high flat- 
roofed buildings, on the top of which would be a promen- 
ade, which in its turn, would be roofed over with glass, the 
glass roofs extending over the street. As far as this coun- 
try is concerned, I am afraid it would be a long time before 
the British public, with its devotion to fresh air, would 
take kindly to the idea of living in an enlarged Crysta! 
Palace. 
. “ * ~ 

The subject of West Indian unity is once more being 
discussed both in the West Indies and in Great Britain. 
It is a matter which has been ventilated in the West 
Indian Press for many years, but the difficulties have 
been considerable and little headway has hitherto been 
made. Early this year the Jamaica Legislative Council 
proposed that a central body consisting of delegates from 
each colony should meet from time to time for the dis- 
cussion of such common problems as finance, commerce, 
education and public health: an admirable suggestion. 
“The colony of St. Vincent has now agreed to the plan of 
the resolution, and the Press comments on the scheme in 
British Guiana, Trinidad and other colonies are equally 
favourable,” according to the Times West Indian corres- 
pondent. If such a central body could be created it 
would certainly go a long way towards hastening the day 
of federation. There are, of course, local jealousies, just 
as there have been on every occasion when an attempt 
has been made to confederate some section of the British 
Empire. Very much the same problems existed, only on 
a larger scale, when the confederation of Canada took 
place in 1867, in Australia in 1901, and in South Africa in 
1910. Certainly to the outsider it seems ridiculous that 
the little community of fewer than 150,000 people in the 
Leeward Islands should subscribe to the expensive 
luxury of six executive councils and five legislatures. 
Let us hope that a central council of the West Indies 
may soon be a reality, 


THEATRE. 

—— 
AT THE OLD VIC, 

THE CHESTER NATIVITY PLAY AND DICKENS’S 
* A CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 


Tut Paynters and Glasiors of Chester, whose nativity 
mystery is “* The Play of the Shepherds,” must—unless the 
producer at the Old Vie has helped them out—have been 
a rather unusually sophisticated guild. Though their play 
has lost none of the naive charm of most mysteries, it is 
extremely well managed dramatically. The réles of the 
divine personages are kept short and dignified, the characters 
are got on and off the stage with a minimum of machinery 
and discussion, and, above all, there are hardly any of those 
meaningless soliloguies in which the author struggles after 
some rhyme on which he has set his heart, through a bog 
of irrelevancies, inversions and “by my troths.” The stock 
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example of such padding being, of course, Gower’s 
“This maiden Canace was hight 
Both in the day and eke by night.” 
Hanchen, Harvey and Tudd are three shepherds who, after 
a hard day with their flocks, all meet together (on tl 
of the Welsh hills presumably) and take their supper while 
their servant, Trowie, and the boys look after the shcep. 
They are rich men, and condescending, if kind, masters, 
and their production of quantities of admirable food out of 
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their sacks is much stressed. There is new bread, a tongue, 
meat pudding, buttermilk, cheese and bacon. Presently, 
after an incident in which they and Trowle have a comic 
wrestling business, they all go to sleep and are awakened 
by the angelic choir, which sings a Gloria in Excelsis by 
Thomas Weelkes. ‘Their attitude to the vision is one of the 
best things in the play. They are at first overwhelmed by it 
and then fall to trying to construe the Latin and what it 
was that Gabriel sang. This sets them wondering whether 
the whole thing was a hoax or the practical joke of some 
sheep stealer, but they conclude that the vision was too strange 
to have been of man. They decide to search out the Babe, 
displaying the mystery play’s characters’ usual knowledge 
of the principles of a religion at whose inauguration they are 
supposed to be assisting. They and the boys and Trowle 
therefore travel round and round the stage to a charming 
unaccompanied song towards Bethlehem, which in those 
days was only a step or two from Chester, Townley, or 
York. Cheered on their way by a vision of Gabriel, they 
come to the manger and are received by Joseph with rather 
a dull dissertation on the virgin birth. An admirable scene 
follows, however, in which the shepherds—who are, of 
course, unprepared—make offerings of everyday things and 
the tools of their craft to the Holy Child. One gives a sheep 
bell, another a leather drinking flask; Trowle, the comic 
character, gives a pair of his wife’s worsted stockings ; and 
one of the boys, after a delightfully condescending speech 
about Jesus being a mere baby, gives him his hocd. The 
last boy, remarking that in so far as the Deity is man and 
a child, he will need the things proper to his estate, gives 
him his own nut-hook with an explanation as to its serving 
just as well to pull down apples and pears. 

After the clean simplicity of this play Charles Dickens’s 
atmosphere in A Christmas Carol seems sadly robustious. 
So disastrously thick, assured and boisterous is the senti- 
ment, that we leave the theatre feeling that the only tolerable 
character in the piece was the unrepentant Scrooge. I for 
one could not bear to wait to the end to see that grand old 
man take back his dictum that Christmas was a humbug. 

Mr. Hay Petrie as Trowle, and later as the clerk, Bob 
Cratchit, gave very good performances, and the two pro- 
ductions were admirably managed, Mr. Russell Thorndike 
having done his adaptation of the Dickens play very well. 


TARN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I enjoy the vigour of the Duke of Northumberland’s 
language, but there is a confusion in his attitude towards 
the League of Nations that rather puzzles me. 

For instance, he writes : “* We have scrapped our Army, tried 
to restore Germany’s prosperity while postponing indefinitely 
the payment of reparations, and have encouraged by our policy 
the resistance of Germany and the aims of Soviet Russia.” 
Suppose this account to be true, what has the League of 
Nations to do with it? The blame, if it is a blame, falls 
entirely on the British Government, of which the Duke is a 
leading supporter. It is curious that, in trying to select what 
has gone wrong in Europe, the Duke has pounced upon 
exactly the problems in which the League has had no hand. 

Secondly, the Duke is anxious to provide for the future 
security of France in face of the possibility of a German War 
of Revenge. Quite so: that is one of the main purposes of 
the League, and most Frenchmen so regard it. I do not 
know if the Duke has any other defence for France to propose, 
now that the threefold treaty has fallen through ; but even 
if he has, it seems odd in a champion of Franee to wish to 
destroy the chief security that France now has, instead of 
strengthening it. 

“ But,” says the Duke, “it might lead us into war!” 
So it might. The League’s method is conference ; but if 
all conference fails the members of the League must, in the 
last resort, stand together to crush the war-maker. The 
pledge uuplicd in this method needs the most careful 
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consideration. The Duke, in agreement with the unanimous 
opinion of the League Assembly, thinks that Article X., 
even in conjunction with XVI., is not sufficiently defined, 
For that reason the League has been trying for three years to 
work out a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee which shall be both 
reliable and clearly limited. The Duke will have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it next year when it comes before the 
British Parliament. Or does he object on principle to all 
such treaties? Is he, to quote a distinguished Frenchman, 
one of “ces Anglais, qui, dominés, comme on sait, par 
Pinfluence Quaker, inclinent plus volontiers 4 préconiser la 
non-résistance au mal qu’a admettre des moyens de coercition 
propres 4 garantir la sécurité des nations” ? Ifso, I confess 
I am a little disappointed in him. 

It is satisfactory to hear that the Duke finds the general 
moral pressure exercised by the League of Nations Union is 
“becoming intolerable,” especially when the only offence 
urged against us is that we sent a form of Service for Armistice 
Day to those clergymen who said they would like to have it. 
(The Duke says “ to all clergy,” but that is a mistake.) I 
see no “ impertinence ” in that. Nor yet in the fact that 
many Bishops and Conservative Ministers have been kind 
enough to give us their support. I only wish I could make 
the Duke realize that it is not through any agitation or any 
** mental and spiritual tyranny,” but from far deeper causes, 
that so many people in all nations are becoming convinced 
that frank conferenée is a cleaner thing than secret plotting 
and agreed settlement a better thing than war. 

And there is, after all, something to be said for visiting 
Geneva.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GILBERT MuRRAY. 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—You know much better than I can tell you that the 
prospects of any social reform, however desirable, are injured 
rather than advanced by exaggeration. If, as I anticipate, 
another temperance campaign is imminent, your readers will, 
as always, look to the Spectator, whatever its own policy may 
be, for protection against mere appeals to prejudice. On 
that ground may I venture, in connection with Lady Astor's 
article in your issue of December 4th, to show my ticket and 
make an offer ? 

Ihave had a substantial interest in a brewery for over thirty 
years. Its name is Thomas Wethered and Sons, of Marlow. 
It is the only company of which I am, or ever have been, a 
director ; and I am its chairman. I believe we subscribe 
to all the central organizations of the brewing trade which 
Lady Astor complains are among those that are “‘ endangering 
the very existence of straight politics in England.” If she 
is right I desire to cease subscribing to them. But I will make 
my offer clear in a moment. 

Lady Astor refers to the “ subsidizing and influencing of 
apparently independent individuals and societies—even of 
some papers, and of persons in local or national politics ” 
by “the Trade.” This is an indictment with several counts. 
As far as I am one of the parties charged I am entitled either 
to be proceeded against, first, on the most serious of them, 
or to be acquitted on that count. It must be obvious to 
anyone who has been educated in this country that, while 
most of the charges contained in Lady Astor's words, as 
quoted above, may make some explanation of whatever 
evidence she has desirable, they are as nothing compared 
with the suggestion that “ apparently independent ’’ persons 
in “ national politics ” are subsidized. Unless Lady Astor's 
phraseology is carefully designed to mislead plain people, 
which I do not suppose, this can only mean that we pay money 
in order to obtain votes in Parliament. My offer is this: 
If Lady Astor does not repudiate my interpretation of her 
words and will answer the following question in your columns, 
and if you, Sir, after considering (1 do not say publishing) 
any rejoinder I may wish to make, decide that her charge has 
been made out, I will undertake that my company, at any 
rate, shall either withdraw all its subscriptions to the defence 
organizations I have referred to, if they are implicated, or 
else that I will withdraw from its board. 

The question is as follows : What are the names of the appa- 
rently independent persons in national politics who have been 
subsidized, and the names of the organizations or individuals 
who paid the subsidies ? 
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It will be time enough when this major matter has been 
disposed of to ask for particulars of the ‘ subsidized allied 
bodies ” which are hypnotizing the public with “ the brewers’ 
ery” of the reformed public-house ; but I daresay the public- 
house trust companies will speak for themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Carlton Club, S.W. J. DANVERS POWER. 

[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 

Sirn,—I read with great interest the article by Lady Astor 
on “ Politics and Drink” in your last issue. I have always 
supported a Prohibition policy, and I think a prohibitionist 
country will beat a bibulous country in the long run. I 
account largely for America’s forging ahead at the present 
moment to the fact that she has turned “ dry.’ But I feel 
that Lady Astor has omitted one of the biggest points in the 
“getting through’? of Prohibition in this country. She 
does not seem to understand that nobody could persuade 
an Englishman that drink was bad for him morally and 
physically. It simply could not be done. 

The only way, in my opinion, to pass Prohibition in this 
tountry is to build up large vested interests in non-alcoholic 
drinks. I suggest enlisting the financial support of Rown- 
trees, Schweppes, Cadbury, Bovril, in‘ fact, any firm that 
manufactures cocoa, lemonade, &c., together with large 
employers of labour. To get Prohibition through in America 
it cost roughly £800,000,000. To pass it in England it would 
eost double that amount; but I believe it could be done. 
Any large manufacturer will tell you that drink induces 
bad work and short hours; surely if a Prohibition policy 
was seriously suggested, these men would throw in their 
lot against drink.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brook House, Repton, Derby. Percy B. H. Burton. 

[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Sir,—In her article under the above heading, Lady Astor, 
speaking of the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill, says that 
“The Trade has attacked the compensation scheme of the 
Bill on account of the provision for an annual insurance 
premium of £1,000,000.” This premium, she adds, “ would 
merely take the place of the present levy of the Balfour Act.” 

The figures given are not, as a matter of fact, accurate. 
While the compensation levies imposed by the Balfour Act 
now yield an annual sum of from £800,000 to £850,000, the 
levies proposed in the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill represent 
—at present assessments—a Trade contribution of £2,000,000 
per annum. With increased rateable assessments the sum 
would be larger still. This contribution would not fall upon 
brewers alone, but upon brewers and licensees both. 

Further, it is only fair to point out that the present Balfour 
levies bring certain commercial compensations to the Trade. 
When a redundant licence is suppressed in a licensing area 
its trade does not disappear, but is—in large part certainly— 
transferred to neighbouring houses to the financial advantage 
of the licensees or owners of those houses. Moreover, if 
—as sometimes occurs under the tied-house system—the 
neighbouring licensed houses are under the same ownership 
or control as the suppressed licences, the owners gain some- 
thing more in the shape of reduced working expenses and 
osts of distribution. Concentration of trade, voluntary or 
enforced, has indisputable commercial advantages. 

Now, these offsets to the present compensation levies are 
not possible under the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill. The 
objects and options of the Bill of necessity exclude them. 
This is not an indictment of the Bill, but it is a fact which 
qualifies the suggested analogy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. S. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In her analysis of the attitude of the public towards 
the Bishop of Oxford’s Liquor (Popular Control) Bill does 
Lady Astor seriously wish us to believe that in temperance 
matters there are only two opposing camps ? If so, she over- 
looks a third, the roll of which quite outnumbers the total 
content of both that she mentions. It mobilizes that vast 
army of people who—unperturbed alike by leaders of the 
Church, brewers or politicians—have an obstinate preference 
for the regulation of their private affairs by themselves.— 
Il am, Sir, &c., 


Wednesbury. Lewis A. Surriaw. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP BY INSTALMENTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—From the fact of the publication in your issue of 
December 8th of ‘ Commoner’s ” letter regarding life mem- 
bership by instalments, I infer that the suggestion is one the 
adoption of which would not be considered in the light of a 
remote contingency. Although the terms quoted for life 
membership are as reasonable as could conceivably be 
expected, I, for somewhat similar reasons to those of 
‘Commoner,” had to put the aspiration behind me. If, 
after careful consideration, the difficulties that would be 
involved in such a scheme as that now mooted were found to 
be surmountable, it is my humble opinion that every scope 
should be given for the support of such movements as have 
taken place in connexion with the Spectator and the Times. 
The securing of the two most profound and progressively 
civilizing influences represented in these organs from the 
deviations to which autocracy, class and political: interests 
render others liable is an epoch-making achievement to the 
maintenance of which many of your poorer readers would 
wish to contribute were an opportunity, such as that sug- 
gested, given them to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEX. Dorriry. 
10 St. Kevin's Gardens, Upper Rathmines, Dublin, 


LORD BUCKMASTER’S BILL. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—This Bill, as passed some time since by the Lords, 
contains one clause—that relating to lunacy—to which, 
considering the deplorable condition of things existing in 
asylums, grave exception must be taken. This ° clause 
provides that if a husband or wife who has once been certified 
fails to recover after five years of the treatment to which 
they are usually subjected, he or she shall be liable to 
divorce. Such a proviso, being known to those incarcerated, 
is likely grievously to accentuate the trouble of their mind 
and to militate seriously against their recovery. 

Besides, according to the present Lunacy Act, a wife or 
husband (who, as a rule, possesses the rights and privileges 
of * petitioner”) has power to keep the other under lock 
and key for five years; and there is nothing to hinder this 
being done, with the definite object of securing divorce—a 
proceeding manifestly inhuman and unjust. 

A peer so notable for his love of liberty as Lord Buckmaster 
is surely not one to advocate (when he comes seriously to 
consider the situation) the retention of a clause in his Bill 
so detrimental to our rudimentary sense of justice and 
fair play. 

It is extremely difficult to prophesy whether or no a given 
case will recover. All manner of circumstances have to be 
taken into account, as well as the conditions under which 
the patient is confined. Except in relation to a small 
minority, it is both unscientific and untrue to apply the 
designation ‘ incurable.” Most asylum-keepers are desirous 
of retaining their inmates, and every imaginable objection 
is often raised against their release. So we find that pro- 
longed detention is anything but an infallible index to their 
curability. Very many quite slight and harmless cases, who 
do not require imprisonment, are detained for many years 
upon one pretext or another—not infrequently to suit the 
convenience of relatives. 

Until appropriate rest-homes are provided on a purely 
hospital footing (i.e., free from detention and from association 
with lunacy) for cases who are not ‘* dangerous or unfit to 
be at large,”’ no reliable conclusion can be drawn as to their 
chance of cure.” Until a Royal Commission is appointed and 
the Lunacy Act itself—as regards its emancipating pro- 
visions and its safeguards—has been overhauled, such a 
proposal as that embodied in the lunacy clause of the Divorce 
Bill is wholly out of place, and ought, in accordance with 
every instinct for justice, to be dropped on reintroduction 
of the measure.—I am, Sir, etc., Mepicus. 





[To the Editor of the SpEcTaAToR.] 
Sir,—I should like to ask Lord Buckmaster one question. 
If his so-called remedies for hard cases become law, what 
guarantee can he give us that England will not follow the 
example of America, where the same experiment has beer 
tried resulting in one divorce im every eight marriages 7 
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The fact is that the state of America shows that the pro- 
posals in question contain no definite principles and therefore 
have no end. Marriage is not a mere temporary contract, 
in which only the parties are concerned, but it is the unit on 
which the fabric of our social order has been built and its 
corner stone is Christ. Divorce on any ground logically 
results in a state of free love. America proves this assertion 
to be fact and not a mere surimise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. Tupor. 
Connaught House, 8 and 9 Montague Sirect, 
Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—In your issue of November 17th there appeared an 
article by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on “ The Purpose of an 
Opposition.” This was prefaced by a note of warm approval 
by yourself, on the ground that “ his article is an assurance 
that we are free from revolutionary methods so long as the 
leadership of Labour rests where it is.” Nothing, indeed, 
could be more correct than the tone of this letter, with its 
insistence on the necessity for a recognized official Opposi- 
tion. But what, I am sure, many of your readers would 
like to know is, how docs Mr. MacDonald reconcile this con- 
stitutional attitude with his membership of the International 
and his appointment as one of the delegates sent by the 
British Labour Party to the Labour and Socialist Congress 
(International) at Hlamburg in the May of this year? The 
Congress resolutions state that “ The Labour and Socialist 
International can only become a reality if its decisions in 
all international questions are binding on its affiliated bodies ” 
(including, of course, the British Labour Party). ‘ The 
resolutions of the International will therefore imply a self- 
imposed limitation of the autonomy of the affiliated organiza- 
tion.” Mr. MacDonald may possibly be called upon to form 
a Government. In that case, will he consider himself bound 
by his pledge of loyalty to the King and Constitution, or by 
his pledge to the International ? 

As his letter appeared with your commendation, it would 
seem to be due to your readers that some explanation by 
Mr. MacDonald of an apparent inconsistency should also 
appear in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., gc. W. 


THE REJECTED AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES, 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sin,—In your issue of December 15th, Mr. Philip Morrell 
writes on “* The Defeat of Subsidies,” speaking later of the 
offer as a “ programme of despair.” I was speaking and 
working in an agricultural constitueney—which was wrested 
from the Liberals—and found this “ programme of despair ” 
very acceptable. It seems rather as if it was killed—as were 
the Conservatives gencrally—by an assortment of untruths. 
I understand that a leading paper, early on in the election, 
stated that farmers might exercise an option to pay the 
extra money—up to 30s. a week—in kind: in milk, eggs, &c. 
This story was, I believe, immediately and officially denied. 
But the mischief was done, and, in areas where the mistake 
was used unscrupulously, the effect was disastrous. 

It appears necessary, to-day, to refute political untruths 
every day and every evening as well. One plain, simple 
denial will not do it. As far as I know no one in our 
constituency had to meet this misstatement. 

It is clear that a “ spoon-fed ” agriculture would not be of 
lasting benefit. There is a remedy for the present state 
of affairs, but no one seems to have thought of what is neces- 
sary, and no official is ever likely to find out. If he did he 
could hardly attack the matter officially.—I am, Sir, ete., 

W. F. Downtnc. 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitchall Court, S.W. 1. 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—The less undiscerning of your readers may be feeling 
that there was just a shade too much-emphasis in the protesta- 
tions made on the eve of the General Election regarding the 
supply of 50,000 new automatic telephones for London, 
First we had the Post Office, hand. on heart, affirming the 
all-British character of the ** Liverpool firm *’ who are supply- 
ing them. Echoing the Post Oflice, the Chairman of the 





latter organization was good enough to chide me for an 
“inference from an article by an exuberant American 
journalist.” 

Now that we have re-entered an atmosphere of comparative 
tranquillity, I should like to say one word in reply. I do 
not, then, assert that all American journalists are not 
exuberant ; I do most firmly deny the suggestion that the 
writer of this particular article was an irresponsible person, 
While, as stated in my last letter to you, I originally read 
the American victory song in the Telephone Engineer of 
Chicago, I have since then made another interesting discovery. 
The article is practically a reprint of one which had already 
appeared in the Automatic Telephone, a journal published 
by the owners of the Strowger apparatus. 

Let us, then, be definite. Is this ‘“‘ Liverpool firm” an 
independent British organization; or is it to any extent 
controlled by the Automatic Telephone Company of America ? 
Should the latter theory be correct, that is to say, should 
our friends the “ Liverpool firm” be, in fact, associated 
with a great American Trust, perhaps the Post Office authori- 
ties will tell us how much of the proceeds of this £1,000,000 
contract must necessarily go to the United States.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. M. Hocce. 

House of Commons. 


MR. VILLARD’S LETTER. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As one of your American readers I am constrained 
to send you my most indignant protest against the com- 
munication on ** The Effects of Protection in America,” by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, which appeared on page 795 of 
your issue for November 24th. The letter referred to, 
I submit, is unfair, untruthful, and grossly partisan, in spirit 
and substance. Few political party men, even as bitter in 
his feelings as Mr. Villard’s letter indicates he is, would 
venture to assert, at least in an American publication, as he 
is permitted to do in your valued English one, that “* more 
than one Presidential Election has been bought and sold in 
precisely this way” ; after asserting, “* the Parties blackmail 
the manufacturers and the manufacturers blackmail the 
Parties.” Furthermore, Mr. Villard’s peculiar actions and 
utterances during the World War were not such as commended 
him to his fellow-countrymen then, or qualified him to 
speak as a representative Amcrican now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WasuinctTon I. L. Apams. 
Montclair, N.J., U.S.A., December 5th. 


REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Smr,—As your review of my book, The Revolutionary Idea in 
France, calied forth not only a protest in your own columns 
from Lord Sydenham but a lengthy attack, engagingly 
mingled with personalities, in a journal called the Patriot, I 
should be most grateful if you would allow me to say a word 
in defence of your reviewer. Lord Sydenham and the Patriot 
are alike incensed that he should have suggested that I had 
disproved Mrs. Webster’s theory that the French, and all 
other, revolutions were the work of secret societies, consisting 
principally of Jews and Germans; and Lord Sydenham 
points out that I have made no attempt “to meet Mrs. 
Webster’s exhaustive researches.” This is perfectly true. 
My book is not an examination of Mrs. Webster’s volumes ; 
indeed, I have been reproved elsewhere for making any 
reference to them at all. My purpose was to present as 
briefly as possible my own view of the nature of these revolu- 
tions; and it would have been quite irrelevant to that 
purpose (even if I had possessed the necessary qualifications) 
to examine Mrs. Webster’s researches into the activities of 
these Jewish and German conspirators. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that one way of 
showing that the French Revolutions were not caused by 
secret societies is to show that they were caused by something 
quite different. This I did to the best of my ability, and, in 
so far as what I wrote appeared to him to be reasonable, a 
reviewer would be justified in suggesting that it had disproved 
Mrs. Webster’s theory. But I feel sure that your reviewer had 
not the least intention of disparaging Mrs. Webster’s remark- 
able ability and erudition which, whatever one may think of 
her conclusions, no one who has read her books is likely to 
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question. It might be some comfort to Lord Sydenham and 
the Patriot if they knew that my insignificant work suffered 
one other equally portentous onslaught, and that that was at 
the hands of the Daily Herald.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Queen’s College, Oxford. GopFREY ELTON. 


ENGLAND’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

$ir,—I wonder what sort of meal the housewives amongst 
your readers would say was a real British Christmas dinner. 
Most of them, I imagine, would decide on turkey ; yet the 
fact is that turkey first came to Great Britain from across the 
Channel! In France it or a goose with apple sauce is the 
main Christmas dish ; and in my own Italy we always (when 
we can afford it) eat turkey and sausages with chestnuts at 
Christmas time. The plum pudding is certainly British, and 
it is supreme (as, by the way, is mistletoe !). The French, 
instead of Christmas pudding, will accept the poor substitute 
of an ice ; while in Italy we eat panatone, which is a mixture 
of eggs, butter, sultanas and flour, baked and eaten cold. 

A typical British dinner must, in my opinion, include roast 
sirloin and plum pudding. And will you let me add that, 
restaurateur though I am, it is a sacred principle with me 
that everybody should pass this one day at home ? Perhaps 
that is because, since the age of nine, I myself have been out in 
the world earning a living.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mauro MENTI. 


CINEMAS FOR CHILDREN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 6th and two weeks afterwards 
you had correspondence relating to the lack of suitable 
cinema films for children. It is interesting in this connexion 
to note that the Embassy Theatre, High Street, Holborn, 
is specially catering for children, and their films are including 
natural history and interest films, a variation from the 
ordinary cinematograph programme, and meeting the needs 
expressed in your letter of October 6th. The “ Secrets of 
Nature ” films are controlled by the New Era Films, Ltd. 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Hay. 
Grange Fell, Leighwoods, Bristol. 


ACROSTICS. 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sin,—I notice from your issue of October 20th that you ask 
for the views of readers on the suggestion to publish a weekly 
acrostic in your paper. I think 1 am expressing the opinion 
of many similarly situated in saying that a mental stimulant 
of this nature would be welcomed by those who have 
their being in places where amusements are few and far 
between. An acrostic takes up very little space, and I venture 
to suggest that the innovation would be enthusiastically 
received, at any rate by readers living abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. J. T. POLGREEN. 
Quilon, Travancore, India. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I see I am quoted in your last issue with regard to the 
question of a Referendum. Your correspondent says he does 
not quote my exact words—surely it is fairer to a candidate 
to write to him, and get a written answer, if it is intended to 
publish it. I have not much to quarrel with over his state- 
ment, although I never used the words put into my mouth, 
and he has evidently misunderstood me in the last sentence. 
However, I should like to state that I am in favour of a 
Referendum properly and usefully applied.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ERNEST MAKINS. 

180 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


Many more of our readers have obtained replies from their 

candidates to the Referendum question published in the 

Spectator of November 24th :— 

“ Will you, if elected to Parliament, do your best to secure the 
passage at an early date of a Referendum Bill under which 
Bills of importance can, if demanded by not less than one- 
third of the House of Commons, be submitted to a Voll of the 
People ?” 

We give the replies in brief :— 


Mr. A. M. Samuel, now Unionist Member for the Farnham Division 
of Surrey, replied ‘‘ Yes. I am fully in accord.” 

Captain A. Campbell Colquhoun, Carscaddon, Drumchapel, 
Dumbartonshire, sends two replies, one from Mr. W. H. Martin, 
Labour Member for Dumbartonshire, to the effect that Mr. Martin 
is “‘ quite in favour of the principle of the Referendum and would 
support its passing if it came before the House.” ‘The other reply 
is from Mr. J. B. Couper, defeated candidate for Maryhill, saying 
that he ‘“‘has not given consideration to the question of the 
Referendum principle.” 

Mr. F. B. Hopkins, Physgil, Whithorn, Wigtownshire, sends the 
reply of Major C. Randolph Dudgeon, Member for Galloway : 
“I am a wholehearted supporter of the principle of Referendum, 
and in my opinion the development of the three-party system in 
this country makes the adoption of a direct Poll of the People 
on a specific question or questions an absolute necessity. I am 
afraid your suggestion that one-third of the House of Commons 
could claim a Poll of the People on any question would have the 
effect of making the system unpopular in the country by being 
resorted to too frequently. I should therefore personally favour 
the Executive (the Cabinet) having the power to decide whether 
or not a Referendum should be held, with the proviso that in 
cases of disagreement between the first and second Chambers the 
question at issue should automatically go to a Referendum.” 
“Constant Reader,” Edinburgh, sends the reply ef Sir Samuel 
Chapman, Conservative Member for the South Division of Edin- 
burgh: “It will give me great pleasure to support a Referendum 
Bill. This has long been an object for which I have fought. In 
my first contest, alone in Scotland in 1906, I inserted this in my 
election address and programme of reforms. It is the most neces- 
sary and practical constitutional reform we could have.” 

Dr. E. G, Williams, The Goldings, Colwall, Malvern, sends four 
replies. (1) Sir Sydney Russell-Wells, M.P., “thinks much can 
be said for and against the Referendum,” but would not commit 
himself to secure the passage of a Referendum Bill. (2) Sir Martin 
Conway, M.P., says: ‘* Most decidedly, ‘ Yes.’”’ (3) Mr. HH. A. L. 
Fisher, M.P., says: “I prefer the method of Proportional Repre- 
sentation.” (4) Mr. Lk. W. Shepperson says: “ Yes, most 
certainly.” i 


POETRY. 
—_=—————— 
AUBADE. 

(From “ The Princess in the Sleeping Wood.) 
At dawn the ancient chamberlain 
Came like someone who has lain 
For years beneath the deepest water. . «. « 
He called the housekeeper’s young daughter, 
Where she sat in her bedgown 
Smoothing the dusky dawn’s owl-down, 
Until she leaned out through the wet 
Leaves in her pale sarcanct. 
** Forget the dawn is still owl-dark, 
Forget the wet leaves. . . . You must hark— 
Owing to the fairy’s malice 
No spindles must be in the palace.” 

* * # * * « 

In their dusk leaf-hid bower, the maidens chatter like a bird 
Awakening: ‘* Phoebe, Audrey, have you heard ? 
Oh, the dark panic here this very night, 
The slighted fairy’s anger and the good queen’s fright. 
And all our spindles banished! It would seem 
That we have nought to do all day but dream!” 
When the dew seems like trembling silver leaves 
Cross Poll Troy looks out from the palace caves : 
“Knot up your butter-yellow satin hair, 
You lazy queans. . . . Cotne quick, come down the stair! 


Anne, Anne, come draw the milk, 

The cream must be as thick as silk 

And yellow as the ripest sheen 

Of apricot or nectarine. 

3eneath the great leaves of that tree 
Wicked goat-foot I can see! 

He'll steal the milk and steal the cream 
While you lie in a lazy dream. 


Fie, the lazy birds, the shames! 
Phoebe, you must light the flames: 
They will spring like grecnest leaves 
Growing round your bower’s dim caves. 
Oh, the foliage shrill and green 

In the fire! You lazy quean, 

Dream not of your heart’s desire— 
Phebe, come and light the fire!” 

Epito SITWELIy 





Mr. C. Minns, Hammondswood, Frensham, Surrey, writes that 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tis seems to be a gala week for the Cambridge University 
Press. All but two of the books we have selected this time 
as the most noteworthy have been published by them. Fore- 
most of the lot is Milton’s hymn, On the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity, with hitherto unpublished illustrations by William 
Blake. The original drawings are in water-colour, and are 
in the possession of the Whitworth Institute in Manchester. 
The drawing of “ The Shepherds and the Choir of Angels ”’ is 
one of the finest Blakes we have seen. The next book on 
the list is John Donne’s Devolions upon Emergent Occasions. 
These were written during a serious illness in 1623, two 
years after his appointment to the Deanery of St. Paul's. 
‘They were first published in 1624, and have not been reprinted 
since about 1840. From Elkin Mathews has come the reprint 
of Amanda, a Sacrifice to an Unknown Goddesse, or a Free-Wili 
Offering of a Loving Heart to a Sweet-Heart, by Nicholas 
Ilookes. These poems were first published in 1653. It is a 
pity that this edition does not include a note about the author. 

To return to the Cambridge Press, we have also Mr. J. G. 
Robertson's Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the 
Eighteenth Century. The author, who is the Professor of 
German Language and Literature in the University of London, 
holds that the movement which led to the dethronement of 
Reason in favour of the Imagination is to be credited primarily 
to Italy. The Miracles of Henry VJ. are accounts and trans- 
lations of twenty-three miracles taken from the manuscript 
in the British Museum and introduced by Father Ronald Knox 
and Mr. Shane Leslie. Volume IV. of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, dealing with the Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453), 
has just appeared. Strabo on the Troad (Book XIII., Chap- 
ter 1) has been edited, translated and commented upon by 
Dr. Walter Leaf. It is concerned with a district of Asia 
Minor of which Strabo made a particular study—a district 
interesting through its relation to Homer and the Jliad. The 
Hellenistic Age is a volume of essays upon a somewhat neglected 
period, by Professor J. B. Bury, Mr. E. A. Barber, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, and Mr. W. W. Tarn. Mr. John Long has published a 
popular history of Fascism, called Reme or Death, by Mr. 


Carleton Beals. Tur Liverary Epiror. 
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THE SAYINGS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 
Tis is a difficult book to review impartially in the 
Spectator. Our reason for this remark is to be found in the 
tollowing passage taken from the introduction :— 

“The first circulars announcing The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth bore the statement that my next book would be called 
The Ability of Queen Elizabeth. And then, in its splendid review 
splendid in its sympathy, appreciation, understanding, and helpful- 
ness—of the first book, the Spectator used these words: * And now 
for a specific suggestion. Mr. Chamberlin, in his preface, tells us 
that he is writing a full biography of Queen Elizabeth. That is 
good news. But as a ‘“‘side-show” like the present work, why 
should he not bring out a volume of the sayings of the Queen, 
Dicta Magnae Reginae? There are plenty of them, and they all 
have an extraordinary thrill in them. ... The book would be 
read wherever the English language is spoken.’ The publishers at 
once wrote to urge the point, and in the course of a short period I 
came to the conclusion that the Spectator was right—and hence this 
book.” 

There is a freshness, a vividness, and an unconven- 
tional fascination in Elizabeth’s sayings which it is 
difficult to describe, but which, the moment the actual 
text is before one, seem to start from the page. The first 
impression that one gets is of Elizabeth’s humanity. When 
you see all her sayings collected together one realizes that 
she was not a tyrannical, ill-conditioned shrew as she is 
too often represented. A seold, no doubt, she often seemed ; 
but one sees that her bad temper was often a pose and was 
evidently so regarded by her courtiers and friends ; for real 
friends she had in no small numbers. No doubt, in a sense, 
people were afraid of her and of her sharp tongue ; but it 
was not fear in a bad sense—not the fear which men have 
for a cruel, arbitrary, selfish tyrant of the really bad type, 
such as was Henry VIII. towards the end of his life, and 


* Lhe ings of Quem Liizabeth. By Frederick Chamberlin. London: John 
Laue. [10s. net.) 
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such as was James I. in his worst moods—i.e., when he 
sent Ralegh to the scaffold because he had lost in a game of 
political forfeits. Elizabeth would talk a great deal about 
cutting off people’s heads, and sending them to the Tower, 
and doing all sorts of atrocious things ; but, unless the needs 
of the State seemed absolutely imperative to her, as in the case 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and it was the case of her life and 
her régime against that of an enemy, she did not want to 
kill, or imprison, or ruin. Though, no doubt, her courtiers 
took cover while the storm was at its height, there was always 
a gentlemanly understanding between Her Grace and her 
household that she was really acting a comedy or a tragedy 
as the case might be, and that her bark was much worse 
than her bite. The Ministers of State, and even much smaller 
people, were able to console themselves while they were being 
trounced by the Queen by thinking that * it was only pretty 
Fanny's way.” That was why the Queen was always so 
popular—we had almost said so widely beloved. Her violence 
was but a pinch of pepper in a very excellent dish. 

it must not be supposed, however, that we imagine Elizabeth 
not to have had a good deal of Machiavelli in her nature. 
She certainly had a very perfect understanding of the springs 
of human action on the sinister side. Take the very remark- 
able passage in the speech which she made to a Committee 
of Loti Houses of Parliament, which had demanded that she 
should marry and name a successor. The whole speech is 
an excellent example of what we said just now of Elizabeth 
pretending to be much more fierce, arbitrary and tyrannical 
than she really was. In this specch she appears to be knocking 
the heads of everybody together in a malicious fury, but 
there is plenty of method in her madness. Take the 
following :— 

*“ Kings were wont to honour philosophers ; but if I had such I 
would honour them as angels that should have such purity in them 
that they would not seek when they are the second to be the first, 
and when they are third to be the second, and so on. It is said 1 
am not divine. Indeed, I studied nothing else but divine till 1 came 
to the Crown, and then I gave myself to the study of government, 
as was mect for me; and I am not ignorant of history, wherein it 
appeareth what hath fallen out for ambition of kingdoms as in 
Spain, Naples, Portugal and at home ; and what cockings hath been 
between the father and the son for the same! As for mine own 
part, I care not for death, for all men are mortal ; and, though I be 
a woman, I have as good a courage answerable to my place as ever 
my father had.” 

This passage is memorable because it enshrines a view 
which Mr. Gladstone is said to have expressed at the end of 
his life, namely, that at the top there were no personal friend- 
ships. Elizabeth had certainly not found at the top any 
angels who wanted to let their friends be first and themselves 
second. ‘The passage from which we are quoting ends with 
so delightful a personal touch and one so characteristic of 
Elizabeth’s poignant rhetoric that we must quote it: 

‘I am your anointed Queen. I will never be by violence con- 
strained to do anything. I thank God I am endued with such 
qualities that if I were turned out of the Realm in my petticoat I 
were able to live in any place in christome.”’ 

The human side of Queen Elizabeth is very well brought 
out in the passages which deal with her marriage. No doubt 
she was playing a tremendous part all through, and yet 
incidentally every now and then she shows herself as a woman 
and not as a Sovereign. No doubt these womanish outbursts 
were perfectly well calculated and were introduced for a 
particular purpose. In other words, Elizabeth was quite 
prepared if convenient to use her real self as a means of annoy- 
ing or upsetting the persons that she wished to floor in a 
negotiation. For example, she told the Ambassador of 
Ferdinand, the Emperor, who was urging her to marry the 
Archduke Charles :— 


“ 


I shall never have a husband who will sit all day by the fire. 
When I marry it will be with a man who can ride, and hunt, and 
fight.” 

Elizabeth, however, could even turn on the tap of the 
greatly shockel woman of refinement at a lover's rage. 
When Alengon told her that rather than give her up he 
would see them both perish, she, then a woman of forty-cight, 
answered as follows :— 

“You must not threaten a poor old woman in her own kingdom ; 
passion not reason speaks in you, or I would think you mad. 1 beg 
you not to use such dreadful words.” 

One can imagine political lovers, diplomatists, and am- 
bassadors retiring from such conquests like whipped hounds. 
What was to be done with a woman who could silence you-by 
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ee pulling out first the political stop, then the sentimental stop, | the English tongue. For good or evil, every man and woman 
e of and then the seragerecading~igay-oolingslone Pins stop in her mag- who speaks the English tongue knows something about her. 
out nificently nomen organ ? She could even produce wh sn Where all the rest of the Kings and Queens of England are 
wer, and a fairly good dilate if the situation seemed to demanc it. | dim, she is seen by the light of a great torch, and a great 
vile Witness the poem on the departure of Alencgon after her | torch that she lighted and carried in her own hand, and not 
nase final seen The poem begins :— . the torches of others such as show the pinched face and 
and saga php sh fa Srey orm the huge wig of Louis X1V. Elizabeth wes no great image on 
ze , and yet : ate. a throne, but a hungering, thirsting woman, kin to us all, 
iers Well might they all have said: ‘* C’est impossible de causer and perhaps as English in her thoughts, her aspirations, and 
ays avee une reirie comme ca.” When she liked, nobody could | her way of looking at life as any mentber of our race who 
her be more kindly and polite than Queen Eiizabeth. She had « | ever lived. That is why she succeeded in loving her people 
edy good deal of the scholar and historian in her, and when she so honestly and sO well, although undoubtedly she began 
se met good old William Lambarde, the antiquary, who in her | her _Teign with little but selfishness and pride. Vivat 
ller old age came to show her a lot of tiresome discoveries of Regina ! J. Sr. Loe STRACHEY. 
ing manuscripts which he had made in the Tower, she sent the 
tty old man away enchanted : | DIVIDED RE VISIONISTS.* 
50 ‘So being called away to prayer, she put the book in her bosom, “— r ra en 
nce inthe forbidden me from the first to the last to fall upon my knee | 4r 1s much to be wished that the debates of the Nationat 
before her; concluding, ‘Farewell, good and honest Lambarde! | Ane on Revision should be opened by the reading 
th She declared that nothing had given her “‘ so great delecta- | of the vemnes to the Prayer-book. This Preface is directed 
re. tion” as the prosy old gent?eman’s talk and his manuscripts. | Feo the Puritans of the Restoration period : but the 
igs Remember, too, that it was in this interview that the Queen | c atination whieh it draws between a restless and self-assertive 
rk. made that very shrewd remark in regard to the Essex plot :— | ™nority, “men of factious, peevish and perverse spirits, 
- “ W. L. : ‘So her Majestie fell upon the reign of King Richard IL, and bega contented bulk of the nation, 6 sober, P paceabl 7 and 
he soying, “I = pe rong ata ye -_ that ? - arena aaa ai? a ne sons of the Church of England, is as 
is tempted by i: cae prea coal tas aut maa rece oc that ova : a -_ — heasead os twas @ 1681. The Bishop of 
th ever your Majestie made.’ sloucester, a judicious observer, tells us that “the vast 
- Her Majestie: ‘He that will forget God, will also forget his majority of ¢ hurchmen would much prefer that there should 
benefactors ; this tragedie was played 40 times in open streets | be no Revision and no change at all.” This, one would have 
ng and houses,’ ”” thought, would have been decisive. So far, however, from 
7 Here is the tragedy not only of Richard II., but of Elizabeth, this being the case, two of the three Houses of the National 
the First and Last. The “ most unkind gent ” is, of course, | Assembly have pronounced in favour of the proposed reforms 
Essex. Poor Elizabeth! It was, indeed, hard luck that she | in their most objectionable shape—i.e., as affecting the 
4 should have had the Essex tragedy to darken her old age. | Communion Service, by majorities respectively of 189 to 43, 
st, Lest we should be accused of being too friendly to Elizabeth | and 136 to 94. The House of Bishops remains ; but, as a 
1 we must note the very terrible section of the book which | distinguished man, now himself a Bishop, reminds us, Bishops 
-y includes the sayings of Queen Elizabeth which deal with Mary | can be “squeezed”; and this is equally true of the Par- 
it Queen of Scots. It is no good to pretend that there is not | liamentary Committee, to which the measure, if passed by 
in something cruel and degrading to the Qneen’s personality | the Assembly, will be referred. The result is that we find 
ni in her desire to get rid of Mary and yet to put the responsi- ourselves within measurable distance of revolutionary changes 
bility of her death upon the underlings rather than upon the in the National Church to which nine-tenths of the nation 
er principal. That was mean as well as wicked. What, no | are opposed. 
doubt, governed Elizabeth in the last resort was, not personal | The central issue is that of the Communion Service ; and 
i. feeling or jealousy, but the thought expressed in one of her | attention should be drawn to Mr. Eeles’s book on account of 
of sayings: “If Elizabeth is to live Mary must dic.” How- | the light thrown by it on the acute dissensions with regard to 
ever, we will not end on this sinister and unpleasant note, | its proposed revision which prevail in the revisionist camp. 
v but rather upon the excellent collection of the Queen’s random | We are faced by at least five Alternative Uses, and the 
- flashes and retorts. with which the book ends. Among the | divisions between their several supporters are wide and deep. 
h retorts we may take two excellent remarks. When Hatton | Mr. Eeles himself seems to be what may be called a“ Sarum ” 
if asked her how she would extricate herself from her promise Catholic—.e., he desires a revision of the Liturgy on the lines 
of the Pre-Reformation “Salisbury use.” His invective, 


to marry Alengon, she answered : 

i- “With words !—the coin most current with the French : 
the field is large and the soldiers cowards, there are always means of | Churchmen, but against “‘ the increasing section of Anglo- 

Catholics, fast becoming dominant, who have substituted an 

| appeal to Rome for the appeal to the Church Universal.” 

insistence on minutiae. of ecclesiastical tailoring and 


when | however, is directed against neither Evangelicals nor Broad 


I creeping out. 


When Mendoza has said to her :— 


t ** Your Majesty will not hear words, so we must come to cannon, and | His 

t see if you will hear them.’ He writes that then ‘ Quietly, in her most | brie-i-brac is irritating and indeed ridiculous. But it would 
t natural voice, as if she were telling a common story, she said: “If | he » mistake to see only the follies of the movement criticized. 

you use threats of that kind I will fling you into a dungeon.” ’ ” Pere , : P ; 
n r | His judgment of its tendencies is substantially correct, and 
Tv 2 . . e / > , « r * > or ; ‘ *, } . . . . . 7 . . A 
s The sayings of her last few days are very poignant. For | jt js difficult to dissent from his conclusion that : 
i instance, the remark to Lady Scroope : “Those Anglicans who. feel the attraction of the Roman theory 


so strongly ought to submit to Roman authority on essentials, even 
at the cost of certain difficulties. If they did so, it would probably 
| be better for themselves, better for the Anglican Church and better 


P “T saw one night my own body exceedingly lean and fearful in a 
light of fire. Are you wont to see sights in the night ?” 


. remark ‘ > f ir: rs ‘ . ” 

t Then, too, the remark made to Lord Admiral Howard, | for the Church of Rome.” . 
who tried to persuade the Queen to return to her bed : |  ‘*Wedo not rate too seriously the kind of young person, whether 
| in orders or not, who refers to a married priest as one who * keeps a 


: “If you were in the habit of seeing such things in your bed, as I 


do when in mine, you would not persuade me to go there.” woman,’ or who speaks of the Eastern Church as ‘the Oriental 


‘ ; schismaties,’ or who teaches the doctrine of indulgences, or tells 

. Her last remark was indeed worthy of her. The Archbishop | people not to receive communion from the chalice. But 
; of Canterbury, who was praying by her bedside, called to her | the extremists would no tn xist were there _ 0 —_——. are wiser, 

: . ee = : eological out nan at bettcm. lieve thi 

mind her great accomplishments as a monarch. She put but whose theological outlook is Ret nat better ¢ believe his 
. —or a , pe uttitude, coupled as it often is by a peculiar flippancy about serious 
him off with a magnificent gesture of humility :— things, is largely due to the unconscious fear of having to face 
: “ My lord, the crown which I have borne so long has given enough 


intellectually what may prove to be an untenable position. 
of vanity in my time. I beseech you not to augment it in this | The old ideal of sound fe: irning and theo! ogic al Schola rship is indeed 
hour when I am so near my death.” 


giving place to mere professional ‘ efficiency’ along certain very 
‘ - : _— . : narrow lines. This comes out in the literature read, produced and 
We take leave of Mr. Chamberlin’s book with the feeling | recommended. The old Anglo-Catholic priest generally knew some 


that he has produced not only a very useful handbook for | theology first-hand, and could read some Greek and Latin, even if 
| he read rather narrowly. His modern successor seems to rely 








J 
the historian, but something much more important—a book 
whicl i) rive inspiration : 1 delight to t} : Role Enatial * | on endless little books such as are sold for a few pence to the laity 
vai a oid for Qu en Eli he ei oa ‘ sm Mgisa- | at the doors of churches.” 
speaking world, for Queen Elizaheth is, like Shakespeare and | - 
Ss} g Q - ” ‘ i * * Prayer Book Kevision and Christian Reunion, By Francis C. Lelea 
the Bible, the admitted possession of everyone who speaks | Cambridge: at the University Press, (3s, 6d. 
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Is it possible to revise the Prayer-book on lines which will 
commend themselves to such persons? Is it desirable to 
attempt to do so, with the certainty of still further emptying 
our churches, and forfeiting the confidence of the nation as a 
whole ? The translators of the Bible dealt faithfully with 
the “ self-conceited brethren, who run their own ways, and 
give liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves 
and hammered on their anvil.” Would they have been more 
tolerant of our present malcontents, or of their rival uses— 
the Green Book, the Grey, the Yellow, that of 1549 and 
N. A. 84? ‘The latter, Mr. Eeles damns with faint praise ; it is 
**on the whole good, especially when we consider its origin ; 
but it does not go far enough”; the Book of 1549 “ could 
not be adopted without revision”; and this “ would be, 
on the one hand, largely the work of Romanizers, and on the 
other the refuge of the ecclesiastical politician” ; and the 
Green Book, proposed by the English Church Union, excites 
his unqualified disapproval, as being “ nauseating,” “ really 
outrageous,” and—this is the most unkindest cut of all— 
“evidently for the consumption of ruri-decanal chapters.” 
Should it come into use :— 

“The net result will probably be to provide a service which can, 
and will be, carried out with Roman ceremonial so as to look exactly 
like the Roman rite. A few years, and the recitation will become 
all but inaudible, and then no one will know what rite is being 
used. The result some years later still can be foreseen—the Roman 
Missal.” 

It will probably be so: things look that way. The Papacy 
is a fact ; the Use of Sarum, the Alcuin Society and Mr. Eeles 
are theories. What chance has an obsolete liturgiology, an 
extinct Gallicanism,a doubtful and remote Eastern Orthodoxy 
—things which the world of to-day, rightly or wrongly, dis- 
misses as pedantries of antiquarianism—against “ that august 
and fascinating superstition,” the present and potent actuality 
of Rome? Psychological causes account for this: to the 
intellectually unregenerate seeming certainty means more 
than truth. 

It seems to some that, by a process of levelling up and down, 
a concordat can be arrived at. The difference of principle, 
they believe, can be ignored, and the desired result obtained 
by legalizing certain liturgical and ceremonial practices now 
illegal, and by modifying or abolishing the control of the 
Chureh by Parliament, Crown Patronage and the lay Court 
of Appeal. Let those who think this undeceive themselves. 
It was on these lines that the Irish policy of a series of British 
ininistries from 1906 to 1920 was framed, with the results that 
we see. The Green Book, we are assured, though it represents 
the minimum of the Anglo-Catholic demand, will be accepted 
by the party. How much are such assurances worth ? ILow 
many of the Anglo-Catholics will accept it? And, for how 
long? Uniformity may become an obsession, and it is an 
obsession to which officials are peculiarly prone. To tolerate 
irregularities may be the lesser of two evils: omnia vide, 
muilu dissimulat, pauca castigat is the wise superior’s rule. 
If we hesitate to accept it, let us ask ourselves whether it is 
not foreed upon us by our present circumstances, and whether 
any conceivable revision would free us from the necessity 
of the submission to them which we resent ? But to tolerate 
is one thing ; to legalize is another. This is to go back upon 
the Reformation settlement ; and it is for the nation, not for 
what is called, in the narrower sense of the word, the Church, 


to decide whether this shall be done, ALFrev Fawkes. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT.* 
Lorp Cuarnwoop did a very useful service to the Engtish- 
speaking world by his life of Lincoln. He has done another 
by his study of the personality of Theodore Roosevelt. Like 
a wise man, he has not attempted to give a full or detailed 
biography of the great President, but has made us sce in a 
very vivid way the image of the soul (animi figura) of the great 
American. One of the best things about Lord Charnwood’s 
biography is that he does not over-emphasize any of 
Roosevelt's special characteristics. There is not too much 
about the cowboy side, or too much about the anti-corruption 
politician, or about the 100 per cent. American. The man is 
seen in his true proportions and without any kind of caricature. 
There are none of the tricks that the decadent and academic 
artists of the seventeenth century employed when they 
By Lord Charuwood, 
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wanted to make an heroic portrait or an heroic statue. Again 
there is no attempt to show him in the pose of a Republican 
Magnifico. Instead, he appears what, after all, he was, a 
man bold and yet reasonable, a man of moderation and vet 
a man of force. : 

I remember well once writing to Mr. Roosevelt and telling 

him that, though h bably Id not like it, he was 

’ gh he probably wou i it, he was the 
best living example of a true Whig. I added that I had just 
finished a course of reading Sydney Smith and thought that 
his political writings were full of the best kind of Whig com. 
mon sense and humanity. I specially noted how I had been 
reading Sydney Smith’s dressing down of a bishop who had 
crushed a curate for alleged heresy, and how Sydney Smith 
added that we should never forget that a curate trodden on 
feels as great a pang as when a bishop is confuted. I got an 
immediate reply from Roosevelt, though he was then President 
and as busy as Presidents always are, saying that he was 
delighted with my remarks about Whigs and proud to be 
regarded as one. He went on to say that, oddly enough, he 
too had just been reading Sydney Smith and had delighted 
in him. He added that he waseone of the people who still 
read Macaulay with delight and edification. 

I hope Lord Charnwood does not bow to the anti-Whig 
views now prevalent. But even if he does, he will, I am sure, 
pardon me for saying what I have said as to the subject of 
his historical study. He will remember that the Whigs, though 
they became ossified, like every other party which enjoys 
power too long, were originally people full of dash and vigour, 
of enterprise as well as the love of liberty. 

I am not going to criticise Lord Charnwood’s book in 
detail, but I should like to endorse all he says as to few 
Americans having understood England as well as Roosevelt, 
and no Americans and few Englishmen having understood the 
British Empire as well as he did. I am not so sure, however, 
that it is true to say that he had no Anglo-Saxon feeling. I 
should prefer to put it that he thought he had no Anglo- 
Saxon feeling and did not want to be more friendly with the 
English-speaking peoples than with other peoples. Therefore 
he took the view which a great many Englishmen of good 
intent think they ought to take about America. And yet, as 
usually happens in such cases, the people outside his own 
country with whom Roosevelt had the best relations always 
happened to be Englishmen ! 

A will protest to B that he does not think there is anything 
in family ties or any reason why a man should be specially 
fond of his near relations, and he will add, “* I admit that I 
am devoted to my own brothers, but that is not because they 
are my brothers. It is because, curiously enough, they 
happen to be some of the finest and most trustworthy people 
that I have ever known; and so, of course, I like them.” 
It is in his analysis of this point that Lord Charnwood makes 
a comment that I do not remember to have seen elsewhere— 
a comment which shows the irony of circumstance. Roosevelt, 
like his father, was intensely strong on the side of the North 
during the Civil War. His mother, however, was a fierce 
Southerner. ‘* Two uncles of his served in the Southern 
Navy; one of them designed that ill-omened ship, the 
‘Alabama’; the other fired her last gun. They lived to 
become in England somewhat virulent British Tories, but 
never to cherish bitterness against their victorious kinsfolk.” 

In this context there is a delightful story of how when 
Roosevelt was a little boy and was on his knees saying his 
prayers to his mother he “ once got back his own, after some 
rebuke from her, by invoking a blessing on the Northern 
arms.” That intensity in action was extremely characteristic. 

At the end of his book Lord Charnwood has printed a 
chronological table of Roosevelt’s life, provided by Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn, Director of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. Each epoch 1s illustrated by a quotation from 
Roosevelt’s writings or speeches. Here is the quotation 
assigned to the period between 1882 and 1884, when Roosevelt 
was a member of the New York State Assembly :-— 

“IT put myself in the way of things happening; and they hap- 
pened. During my three years’ service in the Legislature I 
worked on a very simple philosophy of government. It was that 
personal character and initiative are the prime requisites in political 
and social life.” 

The passage assigned to 1915 in regard to neutrality is 
admirable :— 

“The kind of ‘neutrality’ which seeks to preserve ‘peace’ 
by timidly refusing to live up to our plighted word and to denounce 
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and take action against such wrong as that committed in the case 
of Belgium is unworthy of an honourable and powerful people. 
Dante reserved a special place of infamy in the Inferno for those 
base angels who dared side neither with evil nor with good. Peace 
is ardently to be desired, but only as the handmaid of righteousness. 
The only peace of permanent value is the peace of righteousness. 
There can be no such peace until well-behaved, highly-civilized 
small nations are protected from oppression and subjugation.” 

Equally good is the passage as to the end for which America 
was fighting, given under the date 1917 :— 

* Peace is not the end. Righteousness is the end. . . . If 1 must 
choose between righteousness and peace I choose righteousness.” 

There was the man. He was not bellicose or militarist, or 
domineering, but he was passionate that the right should 


prevail. J. Sr. Lore Srracney. 


MORE LIGHT.* 


Dr. SALEEBY is an enthusiast who knows how to impart his 
enthusiasm to others. He is not a child crying for the moon 
but a scientist crying for the sun, who can produce very good 
reasons indeed why his request should be granted. In spite 
of the Catechism the majority of us here in England are not 
Children of Light but very much the Children of Darkness, not 
because the sun, the giver of light, has a particular grudge 
against our islands, but because we deliberately interpose 
between it and ourselves a thick curtain of coal-smoke. As 
I write this article I am seated in front of a comfortable 
English fireplace, which is belching up the chimney a thick 
column of coal-smoke. Cast your smoke upon the Heavens 
and it will return to you in fogs. In addition to our own, a 
million chimneys in London alone are polluting the atmosphere : 
with what result ?—that London (and for London read any 
large British city) is not fit for heroes (nor anyone else) to live 
in, that the Tuberculosis Dispensaries are working overtime, 
and that rickety babies are clinical commonplaces. In 
summer, when most of our domestic chimneys are hibernating, 
and only our kitchen and factory chimneys are carrying on, 
the sun will struggle through our atmosphere ; then will the 
housekeeper, unless forcefully restrained, put up the sun- 
blinds in order to spare the rugs and curtains. The only good 
things which we receive from our sooted atmosphere are our 
incomparable London sunsets ; and even they, as Oscar Wilde 
says somewhere, are very inferior Turners. 

What is the solution ?—legislation which shall put an end 
to the burning of soft coal. Essen and Pittsburg (the Sheffields 
of Germany and the United States) have done it, New York 
has done it ; so why should not we? For domestic purposes, 
we can cook by gas, heat our smaller rooms by gas, our large 
rooms by anthracite and our hot water supply by coke. For 
industrial purposes coke, gas and anthracite can do all that 
soft coal can do, and do it more economically ; incidentally we 
should, by extracting the gas and burning the coke, be dealing 
gently with our dwindling coal resources. But why all this 
fuss about sunlight ?—because sunlight is as essential to our 
physical (and psychical) well-being as good food, pure water 
and exercise. As the flowers, without sunlight we droop and 
hang our heads. 

Much has been written recently about Deficiency Discases, 
which are caused by an absence from the diet of certain 
necessary substances. Although there is probably no patho- 
logical condition which results from one single factor, yet we 
are entitled to describe a group of Light-Deficicncy Diseases. 
Chief among these Dr. Saleeby places Tuberculosis and Rickets ; 
to these we would add the pathological condition known as 
“the dumps.” Dr. Salecby does not lay stress on the 
psychical results of light deprivation ; but we are convinced 
that they are very far-reaching. It would be interesting, for 
example, to compare the statistics dealing with suicide in 
sunny countries with those in gloomy ones. With regard to 
Tuberculosis, Dr. Rollier, that modern archpriest of Apollo, 
has demonstrated that sunlight, when properly applied, can 
cure that disease; and the investigators in Vienna have 
shown that in the presence of ample sunlight babies on a 
vitamin-deficient diet will not develop rickets, whereas cellar- 
grown babies will infallibly become rickety if the vitamin 
content of the diet fall below the optimum. But the eye of 
Apollo can kill as well as heal ; it is, therefore, essential that 
all medical practitioners who desire to add Lua Solis to their 
W. Salecby, M.D, ChB, F.Z.8,, F.B.8.E, 
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pharmacopoeia should acquaint themselves with Dr. Rollier’s 
book, La Cure de Soleil, now translated into English under the 
title of Heliotherapy. 

Dr. Saleeby in his zeal plunges rather heavily here and there, 
but he makes up for it in the end by confessing in his last 
chapter that on the theoretical side we really know next to 
nothing about the action of sunlight. In the meantime, 
whilst scientists are directing research into that quarter, we 
are entreated to apply sunlight empirically more and more, 
and yet more. Dr. Saleeby might like to know that Réntgen 
rays are used in the treatment of Ringworm, not for killing 
the fungus (which in therapeutic doses they are incapable of 
doing), but for causing the diseased hair to be shed, thereby 
allowing antiseptics to reach the more deeply situated pare- 
site. Also it might interest him to note that John of 
Gaddesden in the thirteenth century anticipated Dr. Finsen 
in the use of red rays for smallpox. We hope that the light 
which radiates from Dr. Saleeby’s little book will shine 
far and wide throughout the land, and bring in its wake our 


restored heritage of sunlight. E. B. Srravss. 


THE MAKING OF ITALY.* 

Tuts book has appeared at a most opportune moment. Italy 
is passing through a crisis of which we English, to judge by 
the comments in our newspapers, fail entirely to grasp the 
significance. It is to be hoped that those who have written 
in an unfriendly and scornful spirit of the present Italian 
Government will read, mark, learn and inwardly digest this 
fascinating story of the birth and growth of a nation. 

Italians are singularly unlike Englishmen—I am speaking, 
of course, of the masses in each country ; the moneyed classes 
being, in these cosmopolitan days, very much alike in all 
countrics. The population of Italy, still chiefly rural, is 
rooted in the land to a degree that is inconceivable in a country 
of town-dwellers and shifting wage-earners. The morc 
primitive instincts of the land-lover—the impulse to make 
with one’s own hands the things one stands in need of, to work 
with and for one’s neighbours—such instincts, unimpaired by 
industrialism and canalized by intelligence, go far to account 
for Italian Patriotism and Italian Co-operation which are 
the two chief factors of Mussolini’s policy. On the former 
of these, Italian Nationalism—fostered by centuries of strugyle 
and oppression—every chapter of this book throws light, but 
it does scanty justice to that which is Italy’s great contribution 
to post-War Social reconstruction. Tew people in this country 
have any idea of the extent to which production has already 
passed, in Italy, into the hands of the workers themsclve 
Side by side with Capitalist undertakings, and more than 
rivalling them in importance, is to be found a vast network of 


* The Nations of 1o-Day: italy. London: Hodder and Stoughton, [15».] 
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co-operative enterprise of which the new Government is 
making every effort to avail itself. 

Any history of Italy is bound to include passages of drab 
and confused narrative, but when one closes this book such 
passages fade from one’s memory and give place to those 
brilliant stories of Italian achievement that can never be 
forgotten. The scheme of the book unfortunately forbids 
any adequate statement of Italy’s magnificent contribution to 
European culture. The art of Ravenna, offspring of the 
contact of East and West, which modern critics are inclined 
to claim as prototype of all great plastic art in Europe, is not 
even mentioned ; while the later result of that contact, the 
sudden and marvellous efilorescence of the Renaissance, is 
condensed into a few pagespages, however, that are alive 
with suggestion and will send many a reader to brawse 
in the pleasant fields opened up by a bibliography whose 
completeness, however, is marred by the omission of Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s Study of the Italian Risorgimento. 

When we come to the actual thesis of the book, the growth 
of modern Italy, there is no inadequacy of statement nor lack 
of detail. The wonderful story of the Risorgimento is told 
with a vivid and direct touch that recalls the intense sympathy 
with which English men and women watched those romantic 
events and listened to the glowing words of Mazzini. 
Italian history is apt to live in our minds as a series of glorious 
medallions with but little to connect them. The chapter, 
however, on the influence of the French Revolution and on the 
effect of Napoleon’s high-handed rearrangement of pieces on 
the chess-board of Europe throws light on that sudden and 
surprising insurgence of National feeling out of the chaos of 
warring States, crystallized into a new unity by the shock of 
a common foe, ‘ Nationalism had sprung into life as a re- 
action to the Imperialism of Napoleon. With the downfall of 
the Conqueror, the conception of Nationality expanded and 
allied itself with that of popular sovereignty.” 

The chapters, however, which will probably attract most 
attention are those which refer to the Great War. The 
story of the endless negoth tions before Italy finally decided 
to throw in her lot w ththe Allies has never before been clearly 
and succinctly told in English. It was during that period of 
heated discussion and argument between ‘* Interventionists ”’ 
and ‘ Non-interventionists” that the germ of Fascism 
sprang to life, a new growth destined to transform the future 
of Italy. Mr. McClure, to whom we owe these illuminating 
chapters, gives a thrilling account of the Caporetto disaster, 
an account far less damaging to the character of the Italian 
troops than that commonly accepted in England. 


BAKST.* 

Tims magnificent volume is not quite in the usual picture- 
book tradition. The reproductions of Bakst’s drawings and 
colour work are splendid, the binding and paper sumptuous, 
but Mr. Levinson’s life of the designer is not quite crushed 
out of life by all this magnificence. Not that it can be 
called a good memoir: it is muddled, almost entirely 
eulogistic, and it is written in curious English. What, for 
instance, does this mean: “ But the opera was never put 
on. There is a veritable hoode about this Sylvia, which 
kept haunting the Russian ar*ists and yet was never pro- 
duced”? Or there is this admirable phrase about Max 
Reinhardt: ‘“ Until that same intrepid pioneer let loose 
upon the arena of a circus the hysterical multitude of a 
chorus of wild persons.” However, there is something 
strangely attractive about these confused judgments and 
the recollections of ‘ Governmental-secretary Diaghileff,” of 
Fokine, Pavlova, Karsavina, Nijinsky—‘ that galaxy of 
stars of the dance.” 

The book is valuable, too, in that it gives us a background 
for Bakst. We.sce what it is that prevented the clegant 
fripperies in such ballets as The Sleeping Princess and The 
Good-Humoured Ladies from cloying. The austerity and power 
ot imagination expressed in Terror Antiquus are significant. 
Bakst is revealed as a man who was not likely to be smothered 
by upholstery, or even carried away more than temporarily 
by a tendency to an undue reliance on sumptuousness, which 
some of us feared we noticed in The. Sleeping Princess, with 
its insistence upon the use of real velvets, satins and furs— 





* Bakst: Lhe Slory of the Artist's Life, By André Levinson, London; The 
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& couturiére’s paradise which seemed to some of his admirers 
a little unworthy of a great man. For there can be no doubt 
that Bakst is a very great man, great as a colourist and 
with an extremely rich, subtle and complex imaginative 
power. This story of the little Jewish boy’s early life, with 
its setting in that strange city, the St. Petersburg of 1900 
or so, gives a clue to a restlessness which occasionally 
antagonizes his English disciples, and certainly gives a hope 
that if this master later gives us work of his old age, this 
restlessness may be remedied and his work may display the 
repose and massiveness which it alone lacks. The present 
book shows the vigour of his line and the resource of his 
colour to admiration. 


FICTION: 


—p——. 


ANTIC HAY.* 

Ir is a more grateful task to praise Mr. Huxley than not to 
praise him. For our sakes he has ransacked the ages and 
despoiled the climes; he has made us familiar with the 
figures and fashions of several centuries, including our own ; 
he has provided us with ancient and modern jokes, in every 
style and suited to every taste. He has recovered that sense 
of the exciting strangeness, the decorative quality of scientific 
phenomena which has been so rare since the Elizabethans, 
If only for fear of the censure of specialists or pedants, 
few writers of the present day would dare to be so heroically 
encyclopaedic, such ardent gleaners of the gossip and table- 
talk—as well as the profounder reveries—of literature, 
history, science and religion. 

Mr. Huxley’s efforts to find a new figure in what he 
evidently considers the threadbare carpet of the novelist’s 
art do not end with antiquarianism, or with the exposure 
of vulgar errors and the establishment of esoteric truths. 
He strives, perhaps less successfully, to adopt the spacious, 
liberal, care-free attitude of Rabelais ; to take for granted, 
even to make regular, all whimsicality and irregularity in 
social behaviour, especially irregularity in sexual relationships. 
He goes about this heavy task not sympathetically, nor yet 
in a spirit of mere buffoonery, but conscientiously. His 
fantasy has a better wind than his high spirits, and runs 
on when they are tired ; satire, too, keeps gaining on them, 
and sentimentalism is not far behind. So far as its subject- 
matter goes, Antic Hay gains rather than loses from its 
cheerful promiscuity, its vivid contrasts and unexpected 
juxtapositions, all of which serve Mr. Huxley’s wit and 
cluster round it. But the effect of his alternations of mood 
is bound to be centrifugal and disintegrating. The picture 
is clear enough while his satyrs are “ dancing the antic 
hay”; decidedly blurred when they stop to weep over 
their sins, or bite each other, or wonder where the next meal 
is to come from. Nor is Theodore Gumbril, ingenious in- 
ventor of the Patent Smallclothes, quite callous or light- 
hearted enough to be comfortable in his deliberate licentious- 
ness. It sits awkwardly on him, like the false beard he wore 
to allure his victims. 

Indeed, Antic Hay offers a wide field for criticism. In respect 
of unity and completeness it falls short of Mr. Huxley’s earlier 
novel, Crome Yellow, for its action is spread loosely over 
years, not condensed into days; its many love affairs are 
always provisional and anticipatory, never conclusive. There 
are passages, too, in which coarseness, that quality dear to 
the full-blooded, cannot be held to redeem indecency. The 
impermanence and fluctuation of aesthetic standards, a 
disquieting thought never to be wantonly indulged, occupies 
Mr. Huxley continually. An established reputation exas- 
perates his characters. Their preoccupation with the para- 
doxical and the trivial—a preoccupation not always reproved 
by satire—runs through the book like a refrain, sometimes 
with an agreeable effect of languor, sometimes with a devastat- 
ing effect of devitalization and sterility. 

“A real light opera summer night.” And Mercaptan 
began to sing, in fragmentary German, the “ Barcarolle” 
from The Tales of Hoffmann. ‘‘Liebe Nacht, du schéne 
Nacht, Oh stille mein tumpty-tum. Te, tum, Te, tum, ... 
Delicious Offenbach. Ah, if only we could have another 








® Antic Hay, By Aldous Huxley, London: Chatto and Windus, [7s, 6d.) 
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third empire! Another comic Napoleon! That would make 
Paris look like Paris again. Tiddy, tumpty-ti-tum.” 

It would be unreasonable to identify Mr. Huxley with Mr. 
Mercaptan: but it is not unreasonable to search the pages 
of Antic Hay for tokens of a consistent attitude, a recog- 
nizable identity. And that, precisely, is what Mr. Huxley 
does not or will not provide. We may deny that his heart 
js not in the right place ; we cannot deny that it has no 
fixed abode. But when all this is said, there remains the 
extraordinary vigour and gusto which he brings to every 
page that he writes—a liveliness not always inherent in 
the subject but imposed upon it. How promptly and power- 
fully he focuses his interest, as though that interest, like a 
searchlight, were independent of its object's attractiveness. 
He has a genius for elucidation, but it feeds upon complexity, 
not upon subtlety; and that is why his characters, even 
Lypiatt and Mrs. Viveash, are less successful than the treatises 
on architecture and advertisement, and the abstract and 
mechanical properties of the book. L. P. Hartey. 





GOOD IN PARTS.* 
Tus novel of Mr. Blaker’s is so unequal in its parts, so dis- 
appointing as a whole, that it might almost have been written 
by two persons: the one gifted in the perception and pre- 
sentation of the emotional nuances of a situation, the other 
decidedly his inferior both in vision and technique. Mrs. 
Tagney, the enchanting but neurotic heroine of the story, is 
escorted by young Geoffery Castleton, then a Tourist Agency's 
clerk, to Russia. The occasion is a tragic one, for Mrs. 
Tagney has every reason to believe that Mr. and Mrs. Ridge, 
her brother-in-law and her sister, have been murdered by a 
band of looters in their home at Baku. Geoffery’s duty is to 
take care of Mrs. Tagney, combat her disposition to melan- 
cholia, and alleviate her loneliness as best he can. This duty 
involves constant personal supervision ; the strangely assorted 
pair, the lovely languid woman and the twenty-year-old boy, 
share intimately all the rigours and anxieties of the journey. 
The intoxication, the high romance of the adventure, as seen 
through Geoffery’s eyes, is suggested with much charm and 
skill, the boy’s chivalry, devotion, and infinitely respectful 
solicitude reacting to the woman’s beauty and mystery. 
They become friends (the stages of this becoming excite the 
teader’s pulse), and, the adventure happily over, return to 
England, she to her husband, he to his office. By now he 
is desperately in love. At this point the quality of the book 
abruptly changes. The more familiar Geoffery becomes 
with his beloved Catherine, the less seductive, the more 
commonplace she appears—not to Geoffery himself, but to 
the reader. The two become lovers; the wife is divorced ; 
Geoffery, after a struggle with himself, enlists in the Artillery 
and goes to war. On his return he finds that Catherine has 
deserted him. Here the second abrupt change occurs. We 
are rushed across time and space in order to see something 
of Geoffery’s boyhood in India ; to be introduced to Queenie, 
his first love ; and to learn what it was that drove him to 
England. A fatal blunder in technique, for with the best 
will in the world we cannot share the author’s interest in 
these antecedent events. As for Queenie, whom Geoffery 
Castleton ultimately marries—-we will have none of her. 
GERALD BULLETT. 


A TRIANGLE.t 
Mr. BArtnG must be rather handicapped by his reputation 
for versatility : since the Industrial Revolution life has 
become so specialized that the man of many pies is inevitably 
suspected of having incompetent fingers. Poetry, drama, 
memoirs, the novel, painting, diplomacy, travel, languages : 
Mr. Baring has distributed his distinctive talent between 
the most valuable occupations of culture and the most 
intriguing activities of sophistication. A Triangle is 
so original in form and technical idea that one is 
tempted to call it an essay in the novel, rather than a novel. 
To load it with such a label, however, would certainly be 
doing it less than justice. When, in the collected works of 
& poet we come across a section entitled ‘“ Experiments in 

(Continued on next page.) 





* Geoffery Castleton, Passenger. By Richard Blaker. London: Cape, [78, 6d.) 
tA Triangle, By Maurice Baring. London: Heinemann, ([6s,] 
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Iambie Measures,” or some such, our defensible impulse is to 
skip it. The formal implications of Mr. Baring’s novel are 
extremely interesting, but we have only to read it to be sure 
that it was not set in motion by any theory, technical, philo- 
sophie or attitudinarian. The plot is usual enough; it is 
the manner in which its incidents, and the varying aspects 
of the participants, are released to our view that is important. 
The narrative is carried on by three witnesses, a solicitor, 
a doctor and a Jesuit Father, and each of these witnesses, 
though he unfolds only so much of the story as his position 
in it enables him to know, casts a particular light on one of 
the triangular characters—David Aston, and Dennis and 
Eileen Poynet. ‘Thus the realism of a shared narrative (the 
most usual and satisfactory means, in everyday life, of 
*‘ getting into possession of the facts’ of an event) is con- 
veniently reinforced by the artistic device of giving each of 
the three narrators an especial interest in one of the three 
principal participants. Again, since the style of the narrative, 
consisting as it does of notes barely amplified from diaries, 
is so formal and straightforward, such an effect of logic must, 
in turn, be enlivened by some twist of technique which shall 
stimulate the imagination. Mr. Baring has met this diffi- 
culty with admirable skill by introducing into his tale an 
unmelodramatic, a convincingly casual clement of suspense. 
The solicitor’s narrative, in which Eileen Poynet is the pre- 
dominant personality, closes quite naturally on the query : 
* Dennis Poynet’s death being apparently without complica- 
tions, why did Eileen break off her engagement with Aston ? ” 
In Dr. Langthorne’s notes the emphasis is on Poynet himself, 
and we are left with the doubt: ‘ Was his death a natural 
one? If not, what motive for suicide can be discovered ? ” 
Father Rushby’s version, which informs us that Mrs. Aston, 
anxious for a reconciliation with her husband, visited Poynet 
when he was in a weak state of health, and persuaded him 
that Eileen was in love with Aston, explains Poynet’s death 
if it does not settle the question of suicide. This uncertainty 
at the close of A Triangle will be distasteful to those who, 
continuously bewildered by the actual life around them, 
demand the solace of a cut-and-dried climax from everything 
they read: others will welcome it as the last touch of truth 
in Mr. Baring’s ordered and sensitive presentment of his story. 


BERTRAM HIGGIns. 
THE LEANING SPIRE. By George A. B. Dewar. (The 
Chelsea Publishing Co. 6s. net.) 

*My motive in preparing a new edition of this book,” 
writes Mr. Dewar, “is that it interested my wife who knew 
well the neighbourhood out of which largely it grew.” It 
was fitting, therefore, to include in the volume a dedicatory 
preface ; and this Mr. Dewar has done with sensitive delicacy. 
There is nothing sentimental in his laudation of one who, 
in her almost intuitive appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful, was not altogether understood even by those who 
loved her. ‘The stories, which deal with the country round 
about Andever and to which one or two additions have 
been made, were in themselves well worth reprinting; in 
their new and agreeable format they make a welcome reappear- 
ance. 


FAIR WEATHER COMETH. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a Canadian story with a feminist bias. It is written 
in a pleasant, interesting way, and should find an enthusiastic 
public. The best thing in the book is the author’s happy 
gift for depicting cosy interiors—the little homes of young 
newly-married tolk. ‘The worst thing in the book is the 
mismanagement of the plot, and especially in regard to 
the use made of the War. If the War is to be used at all 
in fiction it must surely be either the main theme or the 
tragic dénouement, and not, as here, a mere subsidiary 
part of the plot. When it looms, one thinks that the vexed 
question whether the wife shall write or merely minister to 
her lord is to be at last decided. And one is glad, because 
one is tired of it, and there is a hope that if they will settle 
it one way or another (the reader will probably incline tc 
the negative) the author may talk delightfully again about 
interiors. Alas! Even a world war cannot settle it, and the 
author is in such despair that she has to contrive a most 
uncalled-for railway accident. 
LOOKING AFTER JOAN. 

7s. Gd.) 

This is the story of the girl who could not Jook after herself 
and of the people who tried to do it for her. There is the 


By May Stanley. (Parsons. 


By John Palmer. (Christophers. 


Diana-like Barbara who quotes Hamlet, and always orders the 
fight brand of champagne ; her friend, Hugh Royden, the 
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brilliant artist, who shows, too obviously, the cloven hoof; 
and the guileless Nicholas, compiler of anthologies and expert 
in international law, who eventually marries her. The “ gay” 
atmosphere of a Peace Conference in Paris is an appropriate 
background for these attractive people, and Mr. Palmer 
manipulates them with his customary skill. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

The December number of the Architectural Review js 
worthy of special attention. The first article on “ The 
Theatre of Sabbioneta ” will prove a delight by reason of its 
pictures of the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza and the great 
Teatro Farnese at Parma. The Parma Theatre, of course, is 
the very apotheosis of paint, lath, and plaster, and of al] 
scene-painting effects transferred from the stage to the 
auditorium. Another fascinating article is that which deals 
with the Gothenburg Exhibition, and shows pictorially the 
beauty, originality, and invention of the Swedish architects, 
which Mr. Williams-Ellis indicated in these columns last 
summer. They seem to have the power of using the old 
Greck and Italian forms, not as slaves, but as colleagues of 
the Ancients. Another charming article in the magazine is 
“The Church of the English Martyrs, Birmingham.” ‘ The 
Historical Development of Architectural Drawing to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century ” has got some delightful things in 
it. Sandby’s architectural composition is hard to beat, and 
marvellous is the Dome attributed to Mauro Antonio Tesi, 
The well-known etching of Piranesi, of which De Quincey made 
so much, is reproduced here with excellent effect. A special 
congratulation must be pronounced upon the _ illustrated 
advertisements in the Architectural Review. They are admir- 
ably produced. Taken altogether, and both for matter and 
production, the Architectural Review is a monument of charm 
and interest, enterprise and efficiency. 

THE DAILY MAIL YEAR BOOK 1924. 
Villiamson. (Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 

The Daily Mail Year Book is, as usual, full of interesting 
and useful information of every sort and kind. It is 
the best of ephemeral encyclopaedias. The lightning 
biographies of a thousand notable people are very good, 
but here we may make a suggestion, though rather a cruel 
one. It is that a notable saying of not more than three 
lines should be added to each of the biographies. It is well 
to sample a man by his words, and as it were let him living 
write his own epitaph. A _ very interesting article is 
“ Changing London.” As the Scottish laird said about trees 
—* They are growing while we sleep ’—London is changing 
not only while we are sleeping, but while we are walking 
its streets. How far these changes have gone of late are 
well shown in Mr. Leask’s article. 

THE HOUSE WE OUGHT TO LIVE IN. By John Gloag and 
Leslie Mansfield. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The authors’ attractive suggestions set forth in this well- 
illustrated book seem to imply that the income we * ought 
to have ” is something over £1,000 a year. For the reason- 
ably comfortable and civilized existence of an English family 
to-day a lesser revenue must at least mean a good deal of 
* doing without ’—abstinence, for instance, from many of 
the authors’ very pleasant and practical contrivances. 
The lesser-Public-School, spat-wearing, library-subscribing, 
not-quite-car-owning class, however, will find Messrs. Gloag 
and Mansfield clear, sound and informing on all matters 
concerning the planning and equipment of the small house. 
Tbe authors show with what dignity and commodity a mere 
* villa’? may be invested if its planning be entrusted to a 
capable architect. 


THE MASTERY OF THE KEYBOARD. By George Denham. 
(Cecil Palmer. 5s. net.) 

In this book there are no new theories for attaining virtu- 
osity, but very helpful suggestions for beginners and for pianists 
who have reached a moderate proficiency, and, as often hap- 
pens, can make little further progress. One of the worst 
habits a pianist can acquire is to look at his fingers when play- 
ing. Unless he can feel his way about the keyboard his 
interpretation will be hampered by uncertainty and hesitation. 
Mr. Denham is a teacher of experience, and his procedure 
in enabling pupils to overcome this difliculty has been well 
tested. Anyone who will undergo the very simple mental 
process required by Mr. Denham in linking note with note 
and chord with chord will attain to a more flexible and sure 
control of the keyboard. Like Mr. Hambourg, Mr. Denham 
believes that the fingers should always be kept close to the 
instrument. 


SONGS FOR BOYS. By Boys of Throston School. 
F. W. Mason, Hartlepool. 6d. net.) 
This is a collection of 105 poems, produced by an entire class 
of 40 boys in standard V. at ‘Throston Boys’ School, Hartlepool, 
(Continued on page 1002.) 
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whose average age is about eleven. It is the result of a year’s 
experiment in teaching English literature by new methods— 
an experiment of which the book is a remarkable justification. 
The themes given to these youthful poets for treatment are 
all of the simplest: ‘ Winter,’ ‘The Wind,” “I Love,” 
* If,” and such like. The results are interesting, and in many 
cases very charming. The Dean of Durham contributes a 
preface. ‘ 


THE WINDMILL. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Into a sort of literary Qucen Mary’s Gift Book Mr. Callender 
has collected stories, essays, poems and pictures by authors 
and artists whose work has been published at the sign of 
The Windmill (Messrs. Heinemann, Ltd.). ‘The contents are 
enlivened by an entertaining essay by Max Beerbohm (** A 
Note on the Einstein Theory ”’), a reprint from S. Maugham’s 
wholly delightful **On a Chinese Screen,’ drawings over such 
familiar names as Arthur Rackham and C. Lovat Fraser, a new 
monologue poem by Muriel Stuart, and a clever but rather 
unconvincing story by Violet Hunt. The book is very well 
produced. All profits, it may be noted, will be given to the 
Royal Literary Fund. 


CLOTHES THAT COUNT. 
6s. net.) 

This is perhaps the best kind of book that can be written for 
the amateur dressmaker, for it assumes complete ignorance 
of the subject on the part of the reader, and only attempts 
to instruct in that which can be attained without exceptional 
ability. For this reason it barely mentions the actual design- 
ing of clothes, but supplies rather adequate imstruction on 
the manner of carrying out work from pattern and of adapting 
patterns to fit various figures. The chapter which deals 
with the incongruity of certain combinations of materials 
seems, at first, unwarranted until one recalls the striking dis- 
play of this same fault to be seen in the clothes of many 
Englishwomen ; while the hints on how to make the most 
of the figure -by hiding its defects and emphasizing the good 
points by means of dress should prove very useful to the 
amateur dressmaker who is as conscious of her defects as she 
is of her attractive features. If the practical instructions 
contained in this book are foHowed carefully, there is no 
reason whatever for home-made clothes looking amateurish 
or for simple gowns suggesting that their simplicity is merely 
that of the sack with three holes cut for the neck and arms, 


SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN. By Francis B. Cooke. 
(Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Francis B. Cooke has written most of this book before, 
and yet he has never written it so well. After all, there is 
not much new that anybody can say about the principles of 
handling a yacht. All that authors can be expected to do in 
a new book is to improve a little upon their former exposition, 
and to express old things in new ways, so that learners who 
were still in doubt about some problems may be enlightened 
finally. All this Mr. Cooke has done, and his new book is thus 
justified. His chapter on the rule of the road is specially good, 
and we advise those who are still without complete confidence 
in their judgment as to when to hold their course and when 
to give way to read this chapter. The book provides a novice 
with all the theory that is necessary for putting to sea as his 
own skipper in a coastal cruise. The rest is practice. There 
is no end to learning ; a yacht is always ready to make a fool 
of you. The yachtsman who is not content to be sailed 
about by somebody else, as though he had hired a taxi, has to 
learn by adversity which is both curiously bitter and curiously 
sweet. 

THE JEWS IN AMERICA, 
mann. 6s. net.) 

In America there are about three million Jews. Half of 
this number lives in New York City. Of the whole number, 
about 500,000 are Spanish and German Jews. The other 
2,500,000 are “ Polish” or “ Eastern” Jews, descendants 
of the Khazars, originally a Turkish or Mongolian people, 
and the only non-Hebraic people who have adopted the 
Jewish religion. That the existence of such a situation in 
America should present various interesting problems is 
inevitable. These Mr. Hendrick describes in a lively and 
unprejudiced, though perhaps a rather categorical, manner. 
When he comes to argue from his material, however, Mr. 
Hendrick discloses the insufliciency of his reseaich. His 
conclusions are not always logical, and do not necessarily 
follow from his premises. But Mr. Hendrick, fortunately, 
has no axe to grind. 
QUITE WILD ANIMAL8. 

mann. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Children— of every age—who like original ideas will be 
charmed with Miss Curtis Brown's collection of ** Quite Wild 
Animals.” The drawings, which are reminiscent of Lear’s 


Edited by L. Callender. (Heinemann. 


By Bradda Field. (John Murray. 


By Burton J. Hendrick. (Heine- 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown. (Heine- 


delightful figures, are very convincing, while the character 
sketches of the mythical beasts are most entertaining reading. 
The only test of a Clwistmas book is to try it on a child, 








and the present writer has tried this on two children, who 
were so delighted with its contents that they insisted op 
choosing one animal each which was to be their own. The 
first choice, with which, of course, the elder child * got away.” 
was the beautiful ‘“* Doolyboo ”—a_ sweet and lady-like 
animal with a naive glance and a flexible neck something like 
a giraffe’s. So attractive is this animal that the author breaks 
into verse in the description. The younger child had to 
put up with * Blumpleby,” who, it may be surmised, would 
be a more entertaining companion than the ‘ Doolyboo,” 
Whether she was attracted by the fact that the “ Blumpleby ” 
has not had a bath for three years, eight months, and four 
days I do not know, but, though his habits as described in 
the text are unpleasant, there is a twinkle in the eye of his 
portrait which says much for his talents as a boon companion, 
The book can be recommended as a charming Christmas 
present for any child with a whimsical sense of humour, 


vr r 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eptror.] 

WHAT IS CREDIT? 

[To the Editor of the Specrarvor.| 
Sir,—Last week at the close of my letter I felt it my 
duty to emphasize the serious view taken in responsible 
quarters in the City with regard to the effect likely to be 
produced upon the financial situation by the advent of a 
Labour Government, or even by the anticipation of such 
an event. During the past week those views have found 
very practical expression in quite a serious fall in Stock 
Exchange securities, and an unpleasant feature of the 
week has been the tendency to exchange from sterling int: 

dollar securities. 

Many reasons might be given for the apprehensions of 
the City concerning the possible effect of a Labow 
Government, and those reasons would no doubt differ 
in many quarters. Labour itself would affirm that the 
apprehensions could be traced entirely to the fear of those 
with possessions that they might be called upon to part 
with a portion of them, and, of course, there is a sens 
in which the assertion would be true. Others, again, 
would maintain—and rightly maintain —that the prospect 
of a Capital Levy was dreaded particulerly by reason ol 
the great financial disturbance which we uld be occasioned. 
And yet other quarters would assert that the well-knowr 
doctrines of the Labour Party concerning the nationaliza- 
tion of industry were sufficient to justify acute apprehen- 
sions if there were the slightest prospect of legislation in 
that direction. All, moreover, would also be agreed that 
lack of knowledge of, to say nothing of respect for, the 
working of economic laws by leaders of the Labour Party 
constitutes in itself a formidable menace if the govern- 
ment of the country were ever to pass into their hands. 

If, however, I had to summarize in a sentence the 
apprehensions of the City at the present time, I should be 
inclined to say that one of the things most dreaded about 
Labour is its apparent inability to perceive the extent to 
which the whole social fabric to-day has been built up 
upon and rests upon ‘credit, and the fact that this fabric 
is one of the most delicate which can be conceived, and 
one most highly susceptible to injury. 

In the desire to deal with unemployment and other 
economic problems along Socialistic lines, there are two 
great points which Labour fails to grasp. The first error 
is, perhaps, more or less recognized by the more intelligent 
in the ranks of Labour itself, but 1 doubt if the second is 
ever thought about. The first error is that of supposing 
that the situation can be relieved by a mere distribution 
of existing wealth, whereas the prime necessity is to 
create new wealth, so that there shall be a suflicieni 
perpetual annual income for all. The other error consists 
of failure to pereeive the extent to which wealth is 
mainly based upon credit. Our certificates of securities 
really constitute nothing more nor less than an under- 
taking on the part of the countries and companies 
represented. by the securities to pay us a certain income, 
and ultimately a return of our capital, subject to the 
contracts which those countries and companies have themselves 
entered into being duly respected. Even with regard to our 
banking deposits themselves, running now into thousands 
of millions, we know that the greater proportion really 

(Continued on page 1004.) 
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| Babers, Lid., Jersey. 


More about 
BABERS Method 
of SHOE fitting 


regarded as a 

fitted, is essentially a thing 
divided into two paris by a hinge 
which operates at the ball of the 
foot As a result they measure 
the foot, not from heel to toe, but 
from heel to ball, and fit that part 
of the foot behind 


Bregardec recognize that the foot, 


member to he 


the foot is not supported under 
neath and at the side, and foot 
trouble of one kind or another is 
bound to follow sooner 





“n fitted by Babers method, 
the natural hinge of the shoe coin 
cides with the hinge of the foot, 
and the foot is 





the hinge or ball 
closely, so as to 
give support 
where support is 
needed At the 
same time, how a 
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supported under 
the arch where 
support is needed 
(See Diagram 
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ever, they allow 
the toes and toe jeints in front of 
the hinge or ball complete freedom, 
not so much fitting this part as 
guarding it. The common practice 
is to treat the foot as a whole, 
measuring it from hecl to toe, with 
the almost invariable result that 
the shoes fitted are too short—the 
natural hinge of the shoe (i.¢., the 
widest part) not coinciding with the 
hinge of the foot, but falling short 
of it, as indicated in diagram ‘' B.” 
This misfitting—which is almost 
universal—means that the arch of 
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(2) A further contributory cause 
for this failure to fit the foot accu 
rately is because shoes are usually 
ouly stocked two or three widths 
to each size and half size Babers 
stock shoes in as many as cight 
widths to each size and half size. 
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Next year — cut 
down expenses 


Get more m.p.g. of oil: In the 
Crossley 25,000 miles trial this 
year Castrol gave 5,114 m.p.g. 
Have fewer repairs: More than 
half the repair jobs result from 
unsuitable lubrication. 


Prolong the car’s life: The use 
of ordinary oil simply invites 
premature depreciation. Castrol 
protects the moving surfaces 
against excessive wear. 


64 WAKEFIELD 


OF THE 
EXISTING 
WORLD’S 
RECORDS Write for a 


Inteligent 





booklet, 
post free. 


copy of the 


established by Lubrication,’ 


cars, at Brook C.C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 
land, Gang ® © All-British Firm, Specialists in Motor 
sent eleve ot gar Lubrication. Wakefield House, 
eee. ee ae Cheapside London, E.C. 2. 


CASTROL. Telephone : “a . Central 1156. 
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Be sure your tyres are British. 


Fit Dunlop Cords. 


Firstly, 


because they are the best 
tyres you can buy at any 


price. 


Made 


and forcign. 


Secondly, because 
every Dunlop you buy gives 
added employment to Bntish 
workmen and helps to lessen 
the huge national expen- 
diture on out-of-work doles. 
Dunlop Cords give greater 
mileage — safety — economy. 


in beaded-edge 
and straight-side types for 
equipment ot all cars, British 


UNLOP | 


and BE SATISFIED’ 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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depend for their liquidity upon the whole structure of 
mutual confidence being undestroyed. I have just 
referred to the loss in capital value of securities during the 
past week. If, for example, there had been taken—say, 
for the purpose of a Capital Levy—in the previous week 
a valuation of wealth as represented by securities, that 
valuation would already have been falsified within a 
few days—possibly to the extent of many millions. 
What is the reason for the decline ? Simply that, rightly 
or wrongly, apprehensions of the Socialistic doctrines 
being applicd to our present system have affected con- 
fidence on the part of holders of securities, and that has 
found its instant expression in market values. Therefore, 
Labour leaders are in this dilemma. Unless they have 
the good sense and courage to abandon doctrines caleu- 
lated to disturb confidence, they are in the position at the 
very start of their efforts to govern of having partially 
destroyed the very sources from which they hope to 
derive income. 

The average wage-earner when drawing his weekly 
wage has little idea of the extent to which that wage has 
depended upon the full maintenance of confidence and of 
credit, although a moment’s thought should suffice to 
reveal the principle involved. Probably, during that 
very week his wife has obtained eredit from the local 
grocer because the tradesman, knowing where _ her 
husband is employed, reckons with confidence that the 


. . . | 
weekly wage will be forthcoming and the wage-earner 


has relied with equal confidence upon the ability of his 
employer to meet his engagement on the Saturday. 
Equally, however, it must be remembered that the 
employer has also been relying upon the good faith and 
the ability of other people to keep their engagements 
with him, and once disturb this basis of credit and confi- 
dence and the stage is very quickly reached when the 
wage-carner is reminded by the less friendly attitude on 
the part of the local grocer of the extent to which things 
have gone awry. 

As you are well aware, Sir, the very delicacy of this 
subject of credit makes it a diflicult one to discuss freely, 
even in the columns of a journal whose readers are capable 
of appreciating the niceties of the position. Nevertheless, 
I have ventured to touch upon the fringe of the subject 
in my letter this week, because it is undoubtedly an 
aspect of the present situation which is troubling the City, 
and is partially responsible for the present setback in 
securities. 1 would also fain hope that the more en- 
lightened leaders of the Labour Party, who, I fancy, are 
not unfamiliar with the Spectator, will recognize that the 
City’s apprehensions are not prompied by any personal 


antagonisms or mere party fecling, but have to do with 


matters in which all three parties of the State, if truly 

patriotic, must be gravely concerned.—I am, Sir, Yours 

faithfully, Arruur W. Kippy. 
The City, December 19th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Congratulations to the Midland Bank on the proposed 
further extension of its borders, for, although some few 
yeurs ago the “ Midland” invaded the area north of the 
‘weed by its alliance with the Clydesdale Bank, it will 
now, under the proposed acquirement of the shares of the 
North of Scotland Bank, cbtain business connections 
right up to the very north of the Kingdom. Congratula- 
tions also, however, to the shareholders of the North of 
Scotland Bank, for it is not often in these prosaic days 
that a shareholder wakes one morning to find that his 
shares which had been quoted for some time past in the 
neighbourhood of £14-£15, are now worth nearly £25 
under the terms of the proposed fusion. Indeed, at 
first sight, the proposed terms of purchase seem to err 
on the side of generosity, but a close examination of the 
latest balance-sheet of the Northof Scotland Bank discloses 
such extraordinary liquidity in the matter of asscts, in 
the shape vif British Government securities, that it is 
not difficult to see that in addition to the goodwill of the 
concern, the purchasing bank acquires tangible assets 
to an extent which may well explain the terms of purchase. 

. * * %* 

While, of course, the report of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company showed a material reduction in profits, Sir 
Charles Greenway v:as justified, in the course of his speech 











at the recent annual meeting, in refuting the loose talk 
as to alleged “‘ colossal’ losses. In a concern such as the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, there has necessarily to be 
large expenditure at times in exploration work, and Sir 
Charles considered that the basis of this “talk” was 
largely to be found in the company’s necessarily great 
expenditure in Argentina, and in other countries outside 
Persia, and also in recent capital expenditure on the fleet, 
&c., which was incurred when costs were exceptionally 
high. On the other hand, Sir Charles emphasized the 
strength of the present financial position, and expressed 
his opinion that if the whole of the assets were taken at 
their true value they would, at a modest computation, 
stand, in his opinion, “ at from two to three times the 
figures represented in the balance sheet.” A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


<j 
CHRISTMAS THEATRES. 
ADELPHI.—Peter Pan rae ae ee ae 8.0—-2.0 


REGENT, Kinc’s Cross.—Bethlehem .. ee 8.380—2.30 


(Mr. Rutland Boughton’s nativity play.] 
Lyric, Hammersmitru.—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor — as os oe 

{From Saturday. The acting may well be memorable. 

A cast which includes Miss Edith Evans, Miss Elsie 

French, Mr. Roy Byford and Mr. Playiair.) 


Day’s.—Madame Pompadour .. oe -e 8.15—2.15 
[At least a very suitable subject for a musical comedy.] 
Garrick.—The Blue Bird Pe 7 .380—2.35 


(The best of Mr, Maeterlinck’s popular allegories, Suitable 
for children between about six and twelve.) 


Srranp.—Treasure Island iP re oe 8.0—2.3 
{An admirable version of a first-rate boys’ story.] 
Wynpuam’s.—The Rose and the Ring .. «e 8.0—2.15 


{A play from Thackeray’s story. Mr. Lewis Casson will 
probably produce it extremely well, ‘The cast includes 
Mr. Miles Malleson and Miss Margaret Yarde, Notice 
later.) 


OtynmriA.—IJnternational Fun Fair and Circus 7.30—2.30 
[Every child should see a good circus and the fat lady in 
the course of its carcer 


MASKELYNE’S THEATRE OF MysTERY .. ee 8.0—3.0 
[A perfect entertainment for children of the sceptical age 
irom nive to thirteen.) 
ro 
MUSIC, 
December 22nd.—ALBERT Hatit.—Royal Choral Society 2.30 
(Carols in the grand style, An imposing list of soloists and the 
Society’s own popular conductor, Mr. H. L. Balfour, According 


to precedent the programme is of Christmas music.] 
December 22nd.—Sr. Martin-In-Tue-Fretps, W.C.2 — 3.0 
(The Guildhouse Quartet are singing carols, from the 13th to the 
20th century, including two versions, the city grocer’s and the 
Stalfordshire squire’s, of the wonderful Corpus Christi Carol. 
Mr, Martin Shaw will talk on the subject.) 


December 22nd.—Vicror1A AND ALBERT MUSEUM .. 3.0 
{More carols, performed by the League of Arts Choir. The last of 
an excellent series of concerts that certainly deserve to be 
better known and attended.] 


December 25th.—Sr. LAWRENCE JEWRY, NEXT GUILD- 


HALL, E£.C.—Choral Communion ee ic Ba 
[Mozart's Mass in B flat.) 
December 29th.—Sournuwark CATHEDRAL  .. ee 3.0 


[Carol service.] 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMpsTEAD.—Love in a Village 8.15 
[Dr. Arne’s music and Isaac hickerstaffe’s merry comedy should 
profit from the decease of the late lamented Mr, Gay.] 
(Coniinueu on page 1005.) 













NOW READY. 


THE 1224 
WOMAN'S 
YEAR 


BOOK 
5/- 


















AN 
AUTHORITATIVE 
BOOK 
OF REFERENCE AND 
REVIEW 

On Sale Everywhere. 
WOMEN PUBLISHERS LTD. 
170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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a COMPANY MEETING. 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY. 
UNFOUNDED RUMOURS CONTRADICTED. 
THE GOVERNMENT HOLDING. 
The 14th ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- , branches, from the point of production of the crude to distribution 


pany, Ltd., was held on Monday, December 17, in London. Sir 
Charles Greenway, Bart., the chairman of the company, presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—When I last 
you I was hopeful that we should at least be able to maintain our 
previous dividend. 

ments we have had 


had the pleasure of addressing 


U nfortunately, however, owing to disappoint 
connection with the throughput of our re- 
inery at Abadam, this is not the case. Nevertheless, the results 
shown by our accounts may, I think you will agree with me, be re- 
garded as satisfactory, bearing in mind these disappointments and 


the fact that we have 





following our usual conservative policy— 
made very full provision for depreciation and for any writings down 
that are necessary in connection with our prospecting and testing 
operations, both in Persia and in other parts of the world, in our 


search for further sources of supply. 


Prospects. 

As to prospects for the current year, it is impossible yet to give a 
definite forecast. When I met you last year I indicated that we 
could not expect any increaso in our dividend for the current year, 
but that we might look for a maintenance of the former dividend if 
the prices then current were maintained, because we expected to be 
dealing with a much larger volume of oil as the result of the various 
extensions to our refineries then in progress. In both of these 
respects, however, we have been disappointed. So far as it is 
possible to judge, I am afraid that we cannot look for any improve- 
ment in results for the current year. In the following year, however, 
we may, I think—subject, of course, to there being no further decline 
in the prices of our products—look for a very substantial improve- 





ment. 

As to the future course of the markets for petroleum, it is, of course, 
always dangerous to prophesy, but it would seem pretty certain that 
we are not far off the point at which demand will again overtake 
supply. 

A good deal of loose talk has, I am sorry to say, Leen current 
during the past few months as to the financial positic: f the com- 
pany. Statements have been made in the Press—ana even under 
cover of the sanctity of Parliamentary privilege—as to “ colossal 
which we are supposed to have made. The past and present 
published accounts of the company and the full information which I 
have given you from time to time, and which I am continuing to-day, 
as to the policy of the company are and should have been to those 
who made them, whether innocently or for ulterior motives, sufficient 
refutation of these ridiculous suggestions. 

Colossal expenditure, of both a capital and revenue character, 
there has, of course, been, because this is a colossal company—the 
biggest British industrial concern, I believe, measured by the 
widespread extent and value of its assets, which exists in the Empire 
to-day, notwithstanding that we have only been in existence for 
14 years and that our chief developments have been made during a 
period of difficulty without a parallel in commercial history. The 
whole of this expenditure was legitimate and absolutely essential 
to the building up and maintenance of our business as a self-contained 
organization, in accordance with the policy laid down when the 
Government entered into partnership with us. 

The basis for some of these attacks upon us has, no doubt, been 
the common knowledge that we have incurred a considerable amount 
of expenditure in connection with our prospecting — b magaty| 
ope rations in the Argentine and other countries outside Pe ., and 
_ a good deal of our recent capital expenditure in pay ay to our 
fleet, pl » lines, refineries, &c., was incurred at a time when costs 
were muc h higher than they are to-day. 


losses ”” 








Essential Expenditure. 

The expenditure we have incurred in respect of the first of these 
two items can, so long as it is met out of current profits from year to 
year, and so long as it does not bear an undue proportion to the 
amount of the profits earned—a principle which we have invariably 
strictly followed—no more be regarded as “losses’’ than can the 
which a farmer expends in putting manure on his land or seed 
ntlemen, is the policy we have been 
ving, in common with every other considerable oil undertaking, 

rd to our search for further oilfields, both inside and outside 

, and it is, 1 am sure you will all agree with me, an absolutely 
1d one and essential to our future welfare. 
penditure of this nature is inevitable in the oil business if 
properly conducted and if carried on, a3 wo are doing, in all its 


the ground. This, 








of the refined products to the consumer, and is common to all the 
larger companies. It is, in effect, a necessary form of insurance 
against the falling-off in production or exhaustion of any particular 
proved field ; but to avoid misunderstandings I would add that our 








search for oil in other parts of the world has not been undertaken 
through any want of faith in the potential life or richness of the 
fields we are now working in Persiam—which year bv year give 


increased inc lications of produ tivity—or in the existence in Persia 
of other fields of equal extent and richness, but owing to the 
pes + gees 4 of securing supplies of crude in other parts of the 
world, and thereby broadening the basis of the company, havi: 
in view the world-wide character of the refining distributing 
organizations which we have had to create in order to dispose of 
our present Persian production. 

I will now deal with the other direction in which it has been 
suggested that we have made enormous “losses,” viz., in our 
capital expenditure on tankers and refineries. It is true that 
we could replace some of these to-day at a much lower cost, but 
to describe this difference as a “loss” is 


ig 





ludicrous, because they 
were, and are, essentials of our business, and had we delayed 
ordering them until now in order to avail ourselves of to-day’s 
lower costs we should have been still worse om; ior, in the case 
of the tankers, we should either not have been able to produce 
the oil that they have carried at all, and therefore have lost the 
profits we have made on it, or have had to pay ruinous rates of 
freight on it to other tanker-owners; and, in the case of the 
refineries, not have been able to refine the oil at all and also have 
been minus the profits we have made on it. 

With these explanations you will see how unsubstantial are the 
rumours to which I have referred, but, as they appear to have 
gained a certain amount of credence, and not unnaturally have 
caused some uneasiness among shareholders, I will go further and 
say with confidence that the balance-sheet now before you is one 
of the finest and most conservative ever placed before any b« 
of shareholders, and one of which we have every reason to 
proud. (Cheers.) Were the whole of the assets of the compan) 
taken at their true value to-day they would, in my opinion—at a 
modest computation t 





stand at from two to three times the figures 
represented in the balance-sheet now before you. 
One other explanation which I think it my duty to give you is 


this. The gr oor ms of a capital nature during the past three 
years by the Anglo-Persian and its subsidiary companies has 
amounted to a total of about £32,000,000. Not the modest, 
£10,000,000 which we are accused of having laid out in that period, 
but £32,000,000, which sum is represented by a vast amoun 
property all essential to the proper and economic working of our 
business—wells, pipe lines, pumping stations, whole towns occupied 
' 


coal 


by our employees, refineries, a railway, our tankers and a large 
flotilla of smaller steamers, tugs, barges and other river and harbouw 
craft, a vast amount of tank storage, ocean and inland bunk y 
and distributing installations, &c., &c., in all parts of the world. 


Out of this amount only £12,000,000 was provided for by the new 
capital issues, 
Attacks on Adminisiration. 


With regard to the attacks which have been made upon the 
administration of the company, I do not think it necessary to 
enter into any defence beyond the explanations I have already 
given to you. The object of ese se attacks is self-evident, but the 

















successful records of the company and the facts I hav en to 
you to-day more t han refute the gross mis-statements and criticisms 
of our would-be detractors. Ail successful concerns arouse the 
jealousy and envy of others the more so an oil « mpany such 
as ours, which, in the face of great difficulties and opp: has 
made itself a potent influence in the world 

I might here also refer to another rumour affecting our company, 
confirmation of which has actually been given in the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I refer to the 
rumours that the Government are considering the dis; | r 
Anglo-Persian shares, and thereby of their control of the mi} 
We, of course, would not normally be interested in such a y 
occurrence as @ transaction in our shares, and no 1 el ig 
case than in any ordinary case have we any contr t] 
of his shares by one of our shareholders You will recog i‘ 
therefore, that we are in no ws pal s to such a proposa!) 
have we as a board been ( ’ ulte 1, or nee l we De consull 
this particular shareholder any more than by any other ordimary 
shareholder contemplating a sale of } shares lam consequently 
not in # position to give you any information of f ! ro 
in the matter. I understand, however, that n f ! 0 
will be efiected without the interests of the other shareholde a 
the company being fully protected. (Applause 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FILMS. 
*Ar tue Super Crvema, 105 Cuartna Cross. Roap.— 
December 24th, 25th, 26th.—The Dauphin of 
France. 

{A film above the average. Tibor Lubinsky’s acting in the dual parts of 
the little Dauphin and of the half-witted youth who impersonates him 
is almost too good.) 

At tHe Poryrecunic, Recent StrReEtT.—December 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th.—The Wonderland of Big Game. 

[Described by Major Dugmore at 2.30 and 8.30. Revised edition of In the 
Tree Tops at 5.15 each day.] 

Ar Tue Trvout, Srranp.—At 2.30, 5.80 and 8.80 for a season. 
— Scaramouche. ; 

(Though lacking any imaginative qualities, this efficiently produced story 
of two lovers during the French Revolution makes a good entertain- 
ment. Ramon Navarro as the hero is a most romantic figure.) 

Ar THe Embassy, Hicu Howsorn. . 

{A continuous programine of short films only, including the “ Secrets of 
Nature” series and Felix the Cat.) 

AT THE STo.., KInGsway.—December 24th, 26th, 27th, 
28th, "29th. If Matches Struck. 

{A fascinating little film worth twenty long ones. The household matches 
go on strike, stream off the library table and kitchen dresser. The 
photography of natural objects among which the drama enacts itself 
is really beautiful. Also The Story of a Nightingale, an over-poeticized 
but pretty colour film which will delight young children.] 

At THe Srouiit, Kincsway.—December 24th and 26th.— 
AND 
*Ar tHe Masestic, Torrennam Court Roap.—Decem- 
ber 24th, 25th, 26th.—The Face in the Fog. 

{A “shocker” about Russian refugees and jewels, with Lionel barrymore 
as hero, At the Majestic, Giant Snails, a nature film of especial interest, 
is also in the programme.] 

At Tue Srou,t, Kincsway.—December 27th, 28th, 29th.— 
AND 
AT THE PaAvILiIon, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE.—December 26th, 
27th, 2sth, 29th.—Three Wise Fools. 

{Three bachelors adopt a young girl; very dramatic events follow. The 
Shaftesbury Pavilion is also showing An Odd Freak, one of the new 
W. W. Jacobs comedies,]} 

* Open on Christmas Day, 


PICTURES. 


Vicrorta AND Atnert Museum (Norra Court). 
{Exhibition of old students of the Royal College of Art. An enormous 
conglomeration of inferior work.] 
THe ReEDFERN GALLERY, 27 OLD Bonp STREET. 
{ Water-colour drawings by Mr. J. Blair Leighton. Original and attractive.) 
Tue Fine Arr Society, Lrp., 148 New Bonp STREET. 
[Thirty artists of such repute as Messrs. Russell Flint, Clausen, Joseph 
Pennell exhibit water-colours,] 


LECTURES. 
December 21st to January 7th, 1924 (except 
December 25th).—Vicroria AND 
A.Bert Musreum.—Lecture Tours of 
the Galleries for Young People by Miss 
k. M. Spiller and others ee ee 12.0—3.0 


[Parties limited to twenty visitors. Tours conducted by 
the Official Guide as usual.) 


December 27th and 29th.—Royau INstTITUTION 
or Great Britain, 21 ALBEMARLE 
Srreet, W. 1,—Sir William Bragg on 
(1) “ The Atoms of which Things are 
Made”; (2) * The Nature of Gases ”’ 8.0 
{A course on “ The N:ture of Things” for young people 
(age ten to sixteen). Tickets from the Secretary.] 
December 29th.—Kince’s COLLEGE, STRAND.— 
Professor F. Cheshire on “ Tuning 
Forks: How they Talk and What 
they Say. A Talk to Young Folk”’.. 2.30—6.30 
Professor G. Elliot Smith on 
“ Egyptian Mummies ”’ 3.15—7.15 


a ~ from the comer King Edward's Hospital 
Fund, Walbrook, E.C 


December 29th- January “9th, 1924.—KING’s 
CoLLeGE, STRAND.—Scientific Novel- 
ties Exhibition. Demonstrations and 
experiments in Wireless, X-Rays, 
Liquid Air, Colour Photography, 
Growth of Plants &c. a 2—5, 7—9 
{An extraordinarily interesting exhibition. Small nephews 
and worried uncles will doubtless prefer it to panto- 


mime. Tickets from the Secretary, King Edward's 
Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4.] 











ESTAB. 1800. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 





Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


























The British : Mies 
CANCER Campaign 


has been launched to endow 
organized research for the dis- 
covery of Cancer's secret, 


Your help is needed 


: Go personally eo your local Red Cross, or 
: send Cheques and Postal worn to the Hon. Sir 





—Now! 


HIS Campaign constitutes the 

greatest attempt we have yet 

made to conquer Cancer, and 
help is urgently needed from every 
citizen in the British Empire. 


Cancer is now fourth of the sir 
principal “ killing "’ diseases and the 
only one definitely and uniforml; 
increasing. 


‘Tf the cause and cure of Cancet 
are to be found, there must be con- 
tinued and persistent investigation,” 
says Sir George Newman, Chiel 
Medical Officer of Health, in the 
latest report on “ The State of the 
Public Health.” 


It is to permit of this 
continued and _ persistent 
investigation” that the 
British Empire £1,000,000 
Cancer Campaign has been 
organised. 


‘é 


The fund is being ad- 
ministered by a strong and 
representative Council to 
encourage and extend 
Cancer research through- 
out the world. 


How YOU Must Help! ---- ; 


: Arthur ‘Stanley, G.B.E.,° C.B.,- Dept. “S.,” the + 
: British Red Cross Ssckety, 19 Berkeley Street, 
* London, W.1, or to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Head < 


Office or Branches. Cheques, etc., to be made eee 
able to “ The - British Red Cross Society,” and - [2-7 
crossed “ British Empire Cancer Campaign, Lloyds A-T 5.—U. 
Bank, Ltd.: Not Negotiable.” : 
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THE MEN IN THE 
LOG SHACKS. 


Picture them in their isolation and hard toil. 





iit 


Hi 
Hi 





= There are thousands like them on the Western 
= Prairies of Canada and in the Australian Bush 
® CHEESE” S| who have gone out to make homes for them- 
= selves and their families. Far trom Church or 


service, they run the risk of falling away from 
all religion. Yet they are our own kith and 
kin, fellow citizens with us of our great Empire. 
Have we no care for them? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of crisp flak: 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 








Mace only v4 now in its Hundred and first Year, seeing the terrible 
CARR& ce need, is appealing for a 





CARLISLE 





Centenary Fund of £100,000 


a most modest sum considering the vast fields to be 


covered. 
What are YOU doing for 
our brethren overseas ? 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard 
Street, or to the Secretary: 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
75’ 
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SENET! 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
Some EXPERT OPINIONS concerning the FE 
Y Y Na 
20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE é 
As an engineering production it is worthy to rank with its famous relative, | ; 
the 40/50 Rolls-Royce.” The Autocar f 
*‘ Both the 20 H.P. and the 40/50 H.P. are made and assembled side by side. . . . 
Thus they receive the same personal attention of experts, and when on the ¥ 
road they carry the same guarantee.’ Westminster Gazette 4 
“The same care in the selection of material, the same methods of production, 
and the same scrupulous testing of the component parts at every stage of 
manufacture are exercised.” The Times | 
sapee,, «SS Conduit Street, ae 
(4 Mees, Jondon - - W.1. — 
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STARVING AT 
CHRISTMAS 


In the midst of your enjoyment this 
Christmas, think of the million Christian 
refugees in the Near East, many thou- 
sands of whom will be without food or 
shelter on Christmas Day. 


This is the second Christmas after their 
flight from their homes, and they are still 
a prey to hunger, disease and exposure, 
which are so greatly accentuated by the 
winter now upon them. 


However mych you may have to cut 
down your own pleasures this scason, 
whatever you have would be beyond 
their hopes and dreams of comfort and 


plenty. 


You have food—they have only the 
gnawing pains of hunger. 


You have a home—theirs was left behind, 
with all its dear memories, over 
a year ago. 


You have a bed to sleep in—they have 
no warm covering and no 
shelter against the weather. 


You have a fire—they have only the 
light summer clothing in which 
they escaped last year. 


Think of them on Christmas Day and 
see if you cannot spare them something, 
money for food, or old clothes to keep 
them warm. 


Do not let your sympathies grow callous 
because they have been suffering for so 
long—their long-drawn-out sufferings 
only add to their mental and bodily 
agony. 


At this time of good will, do not, above 
all, miss the opportunity of helping 
them. Now you may be able to afford 
a donation—if even on the Christmas 
impulse. Afterwards it may be too late. 


Donations, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Imperial War Relief Fund, 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 
which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal for 
the Near East. 


Gifts of clothing should be sent to the 


Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London 
Bridge, S.E. 1. 


I P , ’ 
(Registered ueder the War Charitics Act, 1916.) 











PEACE AMONG MEN 


@ The story of Christmas has been published 
in more than 564 languages by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Every year another eight or 
nine million of its printed messengers proclaim the 
Saviour’s birth and teach the angels’ song to 
men of many colours and races. 


@ However remote their dwellings, however 
barbaric their language, however poor their state, 
among them are found men ef goodwill to whom 
the Eternal Gospel brings its saving power. Such 
learn to know the Christ-Child as their Emmanuel, 
and to sing “ Glory to God in the Highesi.” The 
Babe of Bethiehem is winning His universal throne, 


@ What present shall we offer Him to whom 
the world owes so much? None other deserves so 
rich a gift. The wise men of old brought Him 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. Wise men of to-day 


will follow their example by sending the good 
tidings of great joy to all people. 


@ The necessary first step toward the establish. 
ment of that Kingdom to which there shall be no 
end is to make the Prince of Peace known in 
every land. 


The Committee appeal for an income rising to 


| £450,000. 


Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








A Special Appeal for Christmas and the New Year 
A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 


The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843, 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ THE KING AND 
JUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. FUE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(RECEIVED TO DATE £12,000) 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIETY’S WORK. 

10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. ‘ 
Joint Secretaric : Hi. BRISTOW te ALLE N & HENRY G. COPELAND. 
} made > ad ses 
THE SHAFTESBURY. ’ HOMES a “ (ARET HUSA ” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 




















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, wha 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them a 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Ra : 
| 368 Babies fram all parts of the United Kingdom have bos n born fre 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 

Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the newand special treatment there pre ovided. Pleas 
send a Donation tothe Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually, 
_ ——— 











Goddard’s 
__ plate Powder 


| seta leverywhere 64 I 26 & 46 


( For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 
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.|| Keep Your Christmas Well ! 
in 

vl “ He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 


knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all of us.”—DIcKENS. 


Will you keep this Christmas well by helping the blind—those to ~— 


te whom all the colour and glow, and in many cases the comfort and peace, P 
m3 of Christmas are denied? : 
el, P ’ ° ° . 

he The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institution of its 





kind in the world, and its activities deal with the blind from babyhood = 
































5 

= 

= 

F 

= 
1 . . . . = 
so _ to old age. By helping the National Institute you give the fullest and — 
“ E most lasting assistance to the blind community as a whole. = 
od =| 

i Pl ee To the Hon. Treasurers: 
he ease include in your 
= |) Sorta cars NATIONAL INSTITUTE forthe BLIND, 

a ‘ “ ‘ egistered under the Blinc rs. © Act, 
the Blind. Kindly fill up the 224-6-8 Great Portland Street, ‘pa W. 1. 
u accompanying form and I have pleasure in enclosing.............ccecceceecceee : 
post, with donation, to the : in aid of the work of the National Institute. 

) = address given. 3: 33 | snstebedinenuiuniicid ikedenaadedideesanalietsaascadmetie ates 
* - ceteresesuene 
16 F Bec ey rt eee eed eet st : 

Ey — ae ee errr. 
a: SM vt ni a | -——___— 
> ‘THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF | fl 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A Desperate Situation 
in Germany. : 


Senator La Follette, in the Boston Transcript, at 3| *: 
the end of October, says :—— S| 

“The situation is desperate in the large cities 3| 
where food riots are common. The crisis which 2 
is at hand involves possibilities too awful to con- = 
template. It menaces more than Germany. 3| ‘x 
Hunger is the firebrand of revolution. There is 3} ¥ 
no time for protracted debate. The case calls for 
immediate relief. Delay means the possible over- 3} 
throw of governments, dissolution, chaos, civil 3} 
war. . . . The need of Germany is no less 3| 
elemental and no less urgent than if caused by =| 
famine or earthquake. The response from the = 
outside world should be as spontaneous and =| 







__! 


“Is this child’s 
appeal to be 


madeinvain? 


-” 





27,300 children already 
rescued. Will you send a 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
and so help another child 
to a happy home? Further 








wha 


be immediate.” = . 
as The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Nurn- = information — supplied, and 

berg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 2 contributions gratefully re- 
_ under the Friends’ Council for International & ceived by Secretary, the 
lly, Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle = Rev. W. Fowell Swann, M.A. 


ses, students, children and aged. 
YO PR T HE S 7 
| URGENTLY. NEEDED WAIFS & STRAYS 
Subscriptions irvmar for spect 
COUNCIL. I "4 “do 1 ou a ie ION AL. cE: ae, i Ns SOCIET Y. 





an aawereEST eee 





Heath, Secretary (Room 9), Devonshire House, 136 
ishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. Old Town Fall. Kennington Ra. LONDON sen 
lothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warchouse, McLean’s ‘ 
RY see y lon, E.C. 4 et., crossed Bar lays’ and payable “* Wifi and Strays Christmas Fand 
QUINOLONES 1A) OWT HTSEE OULU TPP HTT TH HEPERET RTS Te SNOOP OOOUUTT TUTTI TTT TSE | 
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TRAVEL, TOURS, &C. 




















COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER | | 
SERVICES. 





CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. | 


FARES : | - 

ASSUAN and Back, Twenty days’ voyage ... £70 . oe 
i as » Fourteen days’ voyage ... £56 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven days’ voyage £100 











DAHABEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 


Nederland Royal Mail. 


FORTNIGHTLY PASSENGER SERVICE ; PALESTINE on application. 


PROGRAMME OF 
SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and 


SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS and GENOA, to 


SUMATRA, SINGAPORE & JAVA. 4 Travellers’ Cheques. | 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit Issued. 





SHORT SEA TRIPS TO m : } : 
Foreign Money Supplied and Exchanged. . 


ALGIERS and GENOA. : Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


UNPACKED MOTOR CARS ARE CONVEYED FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON TO ALGIERS & GENOA AT SPECIAL § HO S COO & SON 
RATES. I 7 K : | 

pply to:— | 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 


60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. and BRANCHES. 
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Ritz Hore. 
PICCADILLY. 


\ s..” ® ve se. 

an Wnee* sininS poim'” sere! 
sleeP” cleo ine Oy eperte: © Restaurant Overlooking 
Green Park, 











3 ric ON ce, ( 
Te lan ot yiow® M pavics werteOON 


‘ ric TEAM t, MP “TA? 
Sa PACIFIC 
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GRILL ROOM 


























TOURS TO. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA || cu. TENHAM sill acai 


and BAGHDAD. Ht || 
FROM 98 GUINEAS, THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 











} 
OVERSEAS BUREAU FOR TRAVEL, 
141 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. | 


———— Se a a 











Atl || "Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 
i 
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21,000 tons. 


P. & O. ss. MOOLTAN, 


| TEN WAYS ROUND THE WORLD. | 
P. & O. 


& BRITISH INDIA COs. 


THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO., LTD. 
THE UNION S.S. CO. of NEW ZEALAND, LTD. 
KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINES. 





| 
| EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
| JAPAN, PERSIAN GULF, 


| SIAM, MAURITIUS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
Panama, Vancouver, San Francisco, 
or Cape of Good Hope. 


via Suez, 





| PALESTINE, SYRIA, THE LEVANT, | 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE. | 


SHORT HOLIDAY VOYAGES. 
Ten to Thirty Days, 
SPAIN, MOROCCO, 

SOUTH of FRANCE, | 

EGYPT. 


For Handbooks, Sailing Dates, Cabin Plans 
and all information, apply: 


CHIEF 
PASSENGER OFFICE 



































Winter Sports 
in Switzerland 


eo 


Intending visitors to Switzerland for the 
| Winter Sports can obtain all information 
from the SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 


CARLTON HOUSE, ifb REGENT 
| STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
| No passport visas required by British 
Tourists. 
Hotel charges very moderate. Exchange 
normal, 
a 


Illustrated Booklets, Map, Hotel Guide, Fare Lists 
and Time Tables supplied free on application. 














‘DEAN& DAWSON TOURS 


Through MOROCCO & ALGERIA by Automobile. 
28 Days’ Inclusive Fare................. £66 4s. 6d. 


TOURS DE LUXE to 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, AND SYRIA, 


including Valley of the Kings and Tomb of TUT-ANKH-AMEN, 


Leaving London January 2Ist, February 18th, March 24th. 
WINTER ON THE RIVIERA. 


OUR: SAB ive cinchinrarssacnisecipesases Best Rates. 
CANNES, NICE, MENTONE, SAN REMO, ETC. 
ESCORTED TOUR TO SOUTHERN ITALY -& SICILY. 
BO BPE pis ore vkicciaass £59 15s. Od. 
Leaving London January 26th, February 23rd, March 29th. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAW SON, LTD.. 
84 Piccadilly, ~~ 3 &? Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3, 


My p+ Sry Street, E.C. 1, London. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Assets , £50,000 ,000 
Annval [Income &7 500,00) 

The A.M.P. Society's pre mim es are lower than the averagz-, 

it distributes its whole divisible s surp is annually among its policy 

holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringeat basis ani 
it possesses in a unique degree the con nati n if a low expeuse 


iru and a favourat ble mortality experience 
sver at the lowest 
investigate these 


rate, a high interest ret 
Those who desire to obtain their life assuraace 
met cost, with perfect security, are invited to 
claims 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G 4 
Kingdom, 


OFFICE 


W, C. Fisper, Manager for the Unsited 
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Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


TRENCH COAT 
(The 4 in Coat) 
x2 


This Coat is a combined Winter 
Overcoat and Raincoat. Its unique 
features are :— Carriage Patd. 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold weather 
— use) which can be fixed or removed in a minute. 
uxcas 4. All materials used in the production of this 

Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

The .ining can be removed without in any way affecting the 
smart appearance of the coat, and in this way can be worn in 
mild or rainy weather. Post free on receipt of £2, under our 
guarantee to refund your money should the coat fail to give 
satisfaction on delivery. Also in Navy Blue at 45s., carriage 
paid. When ordering give your height and chest measurement 
(taken over waistcoa:). Customers abroad please add 2/6 per 
coat extra to cover postage. 

Orders by post to be sent to— 


and Suburbs. CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


When ordering The Famoas London Tailors and Outfitters. 
mention “‘ Spectator.” New Head Depot : 36-37 New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4. 


oad 


40 Shops tn London 








NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 

Replace en ee 
(vest pocket), 6d. and gd. 





Tubes 44d. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


Sold everywhere. 











It gives a new impor- 
tance to your pipe. 





HE part your pipe plays in 
your life depends entirely 
upon the kind of tobacco 


you smoke, If you smoke an 
unsuitable tobacco you will ‘ 
hardly look upon your pipe as 
one of your chief sources of 


i solace and satisfaction. But, 
with Player’s Navy Mixture in 
the bowl your pipe will gain a 
new importance. You will regard 
it not so much as a habit as 
one of your greatest pleasures. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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Small Classified Advertisements, 


o Wet, Ke. ae 


. 7 " ; a ——. 

MSs. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park. W. 2, has 
FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonabie prices. Hach has gas fire 

gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 























RzoDESs UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(University of South Africa, Grahamstown.) 


Department of English, ASSISTANT LECTURER wanted by March Ist next, 
Salary: Men, £400-25-£500; women, £300-25-£400. Assisted passage, 


Applications to be addressed to the 
Right Rev, the LORD BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN (Chairman of the College 
Cauncil), 
Rivermead, Iffey, Oxford, 
not later than December 31st, 1923, 


For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Oilice of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 





S': JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

An election to a FELLOWSHIP founded in pursuance of the Trusts of the Will 
of DUDLEY FEREDAY, Hee will be made at St. John’s College on March 15th, 
1924. The value of the Fellowship is £144 per annum, and the tenure is for 
seven years. 

Graduate or Undergraduate members of the University of Oxford, or persons 
who intend to become members of the University of Oxford, may be candidates 
for the Fellowship. But under the terms of the Trust preference will be given 
first to candidates who are of kin to the Founder; secondly to those who have 
been born in the county of Stafford. 

Graduate candidates must have obtained certain academical qualifications at 
Oxford, the particulars of which can be obtained from the Senior Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxtord. Undergraduate candidates, or candidates who are not yet members 
of the University of Oxford, must have attained the standard usually expected of 
Scholars of the College. 





Candidates must send in to the PRESIDENT of St. John’s College, Oxford, by 
January 2st, 1924, their names, ages, qualifications, as mentioned above, and 
testimonials of character; and they may send in, if they wish, a copy of a dis- 
sertation or dissertations, or of their published work. If the Electors decide to 


hold a written examination, information will be sent to the candidates as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the names. 


Omer AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING (6th. Edition); 
J 7 sections now ready (6}d. each, post free). (1) Cookery and Catering. 
(2) Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. (3) Secretarial, Organising, Admin- 
istrative Professions. (4) Social Work, (5) Art. (6) Outdoor Work. (7) Teaching, 
—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


IRK BEC K COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C, 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Laws, 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students. 

Calendar Is,, by post is. 44. Prospectus free.——-For full particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 


G 





UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4, 


Principal : 
Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Dancing, Opera. Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, 
£9 9s. and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 

Prospectus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to general public) free, 

Tele,: Central 4459, 

H, SAXE WYNDHAYM, Secretary. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

Ta BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
PREACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants trom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 

EK. E. LAWRENCE 

OMESTIC ECONOMY for ELDER GIRLS on the SOUTH 
COAST. Large, beautifully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasure 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea. Girls from 16 years received for 
thorough training in Domestic Economy and may continue studies in French, 
pianoforte, violin, singing, elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing. Full 
ulars on application to D., cfo J, & J, Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
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‘ @irls Schools and ¢ alleges. hk ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding S« moe in the 
i, ast \ Cotswold Hills for BOYS, The aim is to provide Secondary Education in at 
envir ment whi h will encourage individual i lative and res onaibility throu ! - 
) LAS Las siD. ye I 1a 
ag B* MOURNE NEMOL = & Uf LiL iL AI < a SCHOOLS, Lit oalann d freedom.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master, J, H. SIMPSON, M.2 
) ATI 1 HIRI u comb College, ne ar Cirencest 
ainions ain: Rev. J. D. JONES M.A» D.D. peace anette fitatreniaoratesie ———— 
eg Principal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. ? N 
has Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Giris has been 1) REGHOR ASTLE SCHOO L, 
sf remo ed to the recently acquired red estate of Wentworth. : ee IN a, MIDLOTHIAN, 
: re, The Grounds front. Jsournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The School ~~ pares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH, 
Point. s js perfec equipped for ail purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science -A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W, 
Five : Sopartm ae ig ’ BUR TON, M.C,, B.A. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland aud playing flelda 
hi trated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, on the slopes of the Pentiand Hills, Workshop, Museum, cme ry Courts, Swimming, 
Bournet th ‘ts 
. 


| 


DAKLEY DALE. MATLOCK the above under the charge of R, W. BURTON, M.C., B.A Boys are prepared 
FORK THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERUY AND LAITY. tor University Preiims and other examinations, For par tic ulars and Prospectus 
pp Be the SECRETAKY, 17 Rutland street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD: 

MASTERS, 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 





oo 





Head-Mistress. Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 








Camori ige ! + ” 1 ‘ 
Fees. Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, 240 a term, A OW 'TO BEC ‘OME A NAVALOF . Laon be . (aor Edition), 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fultiling conditions of the Foundation a i containing in a concise iorm the regul to the entry of Cadets 
Xt Scholarships to the Universities (age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 mot into th Royal Naval College 
Apr to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Dartmouth, with iustructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustrated description 





+ . 7 ‘ " of ife at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
PoEStE ADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, | 21 Vid Bond street, London, W. 1 emai ee ee 


Cumberland,—schoo: ior Girls, 8 to 16. English, Frenen, Mathematics and 








ll jatin, bxceptionai advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and BINGDON S8¢ ‘HOOL, BER KS. —Public § School Education. 
allege Buthythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provided— P Highly qualiiied stad. sour ieaviug Scholarsnips of £75 to Oxtord. Fine 
ream, butter, eggs. Six qualitied Mistresses and hospital trained matrou.—¥or | buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Prosi etus app y PRINCIP AL. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £381 Entrance 
— a 9 ee aera RR ee Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 

TILTON HOUSE, READING. rele helen deal eet = 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | ye ELLY COLLE GE, TAV ISTOCK.— —Reco; gnized by the 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the < Army Council. Maguiiicent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Ca, holidays. rea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class tor NAV CADETS 

Prin ipals : The Misses PO POC or K. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. Bat “eens H v. p ‘LUM, ‘MA al —_ 














yO 4 O me ( SLE 2ST Ma Ps 
—e ‘i R HALL SCHOOL, | CHISLEHURST, KENT. OANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


iD, J Av Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1024, for tne awarding 




















> : Miss BRENDA NIGH TINGALE, M.A., London, t SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
Will Principals Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships 
Lith, THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full information apply 
3 for : (Reside nt only.) to the BURSAR 
= House stands in 100 a f ground, 11 miles from London, | == SSS — 
suns SPECIAL = TEN’ ri IN to MUSIC (Foreign Method) 
lates t , j m i, . . + 
: ANGUAGES, and ART ribate @ We 
joe L EC ru RE S BY WE LL- K NOWN PROFESSORS, J < uition, = 
save = 

- a eathe - _ . ‘ sa 2 ‘ 2 = Sk , Tr , war 
mi 1H - - C rn LI ER GIRLS SCHOOL. k LOCUTION. “Mr. CHAL LES EYMOUR will forward 
3 at = ASCALI CUMBERLAND 4 particulars of his Private Lessons Public Speaking and Vocabulary; 
shn's due tee Beek ne he Fg Schools.) FLUENCY and IDE (8; EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
bers H che Oar M “ a a aa 4 seta Mae © . Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, Ww C. 2. 
t of ountain an Sci alr, AON ete - ef tina - 
dry, bracing and sunny, n } 

by The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, wl: AMME RING. (Miall’ ° ; Met! hod). —En; glis h Pub lic Se hool EOCORS 
pe Girk may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. Uy mendations, og J. HERBERT MIALL, The Miall Institute, 8 Red Lion 
. In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the Square, London, W.C pas 














Universities, 





















































n as } Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field, Riding, ‘ 
aeclient Golf Links, safe Bathing Scholastic Agencies. 
— Escort trom btuston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle . sergnpaRRORRENAARSURRRRARENEREN 
mn) 5 Illustrated prospectus on application to the HE 2A D-MISTRESS. DVICE ABOU r SCHO oO £8 a at 
Ing, : wy SS 2 ; HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABL ISHMEN’ rs 
ae lai iaae oleae + ge y FOR GIRLS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
Ling Bracing Meta Good cieneiie is given free of charge by 
sracing climat ood educs n 26D , an 
—_ Head-Mistrese Mise F M S. BATCHELOR (Oxt Hons, Sch.) an Gostesiiis Pag vo GAbL rae, aoe & 2. iia 
4 4 e § S ’ Educational Agents Established 1873 
L InvdDOR = 5 HI IL ON-SE . HO OL. Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
sini Prir x. a % 4 FI ~ ne) ERMAN. ° Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply full information about 
E shone ih ns eee Miesctheind sstablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
we — << 2 | , y) Agriculture and Horticulture. 
H 1 Gu hb m2 a D yy ATFORD NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
oO) y ANE RD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. ; YCHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
Privat Residentia! School for Girts Ice Watford 416 
ities — b advice can be obtained from 
‘Hk DUWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
‘ " . “TWIN ' Scholastic Agents, 
and , : “ UCRETI AMERKON. Hone ieieah ot 5 ULORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor 
Lead-Mistress fiss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms af 
the Modern History, Somerville Coilege, Oxford. ‘ ? coe 
Meacts By rteccng nh eel {AREERS occupation at home and abroad 
tare Raat irons Betts etn C “ K IVS. Write for free booklets “ON THB CHOICE OF A 
= \ T. “eS 2 eg COCKERMOUTH. ; SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 
‘ ho BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISERICT, Moun- 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W 1 "Phones. Gerrard 3272 and 3273 
.C tain and sea air Princtpal. Miss WHEELER. Speciai terms tor clergymen’s, " . ee 
ministers and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired ‘CHOOL = FOR BOYS and GIRLS. 
ia ie " 7 > P — FUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Ml HE GRAN G E, BUx:&zT O N. CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Head-Mistress Miss L. G. DODD. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, -wimming-bath, gymnasium,— ~At P ly the HEAD- )-MISTRE SS. | by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
———————— == — ——————=—=—— The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C. 4 


Boys’ § Schools and Colleges. Velephone “Central 5083. al aes 











l- ———E 


% pet THAMES NAU rie ‘AL TRAINING COLLEGE. Authors, , Cupetwriting Sr 
r , ° 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ rnieeinenaencecnsanenestaeira a 
a Off Greenhithe, Kent. | | Aleaiiasiataas MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


(dest: ablished 1862.) 











Good Stories, &c., required. 


Chairm 





























RIGHT HON. LORD LN‘ HC ‘APE, G.C.M.G., ete. Send stamp for prospectus to 
Vice-Chairman: RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4 
— ) t i } HON. SIR EK. REMANTLE, G.C.B., ete. : “ > a cd 
Ss hth ; ‘ ’ DE BURGH BIDBOUROUGH, KENT, 
E For the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine. ° LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

” Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-readt 
-_ Ave limit 11 te 16 years sonducted by experts. MSS. eee ior book and journal publication at home an 
a COMMISSIONS GRANTED BY THE ADMIRALTY IN THE R.N, AND R.N.R tbroad. Translations trom Fren Kiussian and Oriente! languages undertaken 
ae, «lag ‘ "ia : sar iat oe" | Moderate terms. Ex quiries invi - i 
iis, For illustrated pros pectus apply: - . — z a 
a THE SECRET A RY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. NY every—your subjec é- TRANSL ATED from Is. per folio, 

7 a r “4 . P vewriting, facsinii an porting i la s moderate charges,— 
Be \RAIGFLOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, | 4X,,,,Pyvewriting, facsimiles and reporting in all languate ya 
Lo. PTOUKKRY BURN, FIFE. —Head-Master, F. G. WALL, 4.A., Matvern College — coh ae gen. — ats Whit 02 y). 
~d - } — liege, ¢ an ridge (j rn ange vem g 5, —s Lape : _—_— i EARN pe horship, Journalism, Article or Story W iting. 

, whom applications ould be made © prospec s al 4 s abo . : : ; : : PA ays y 
ips school stan¢ is in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth 4 Postal werner 59 de t on n. hte a n oe 6 = oe Ms ag 
183 Beautifully sheltered position. He althy situation. Pertect sanitation, Electric | for * Guide to Auth es S aes sar seciss soles 

hi 7 ce moc ’ , 
= ae Mn BS ln hers me PYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 





H . > ‘ ”y 1 Y per 1,000 words 
M A RK “sesion . = COLLEGE. Miss NANCY McFARLAN| (“C 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 





~ NIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 

j } NG SECTION, , . ; ‘ ‘ : 
he i I us = “he — MPYPEWRILING orders taken, MSS. 6d. 1,000 words.— 
= A. LEACH LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 3ox 1Zll, the Spectator, 13 York Street. Covent Garden, Loudon, 
= W. LEACH LE WIS (Caius College, Camb.). W.c. 2, 
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Cours, Xr. 
) fi. MYSTIC BA eS FB so 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


February 8th. meng 4S THE NILE, TUTANKH- -AMEN'S TOMB, FAYOUM, &¢, 

February 29th. — LESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 
EUPHRATES TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e, 

March 6th.—ALGERIA- TUNISIA. Motor tour de luxe. 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E, 19. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on pages 1010 and 1011. 


Gotels, Bydros, Kr. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay ani Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


Financial, Xc. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


loans and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per ceut. Loan Stock 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





























Seeiionus. 


NARSON'’ SB. 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the }rotection of all exposed wood, fron, brick and compo surfaces. Made in 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


MAS TURKEYs, 30s., 25s. and £1 each. Fatted Geese, 
10s, to 128, each. Large Roasting Fowls, &s. to 10s. pair. Trussed free. 
Casn.—MOLLIE CANTY, Froe House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successinily. For descriptive booklet and price iist, write THE INVISIKLE 

REPAIR COMPANY. Dept. Sp., 5t. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE TURN SUITS, 

OVERCUATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price 

list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING CU. 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, Loudon, N. 16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic aud original work, from 

£2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH'T.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or Offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned 
post free. Lest prices paid for Old Goid aad Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Pst. 1850 


Oye aes exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 

pleasant to use. Cleared them from Shetlield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 
F.Z.8., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 
2s. &d., 5s., post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
through your Chemist, including Anny and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Brancties. 


RESiwen: T PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
seribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—whbo receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convaleacents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medicai, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1 






































If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Sha:eholders, No Commission. 














A GIFT 
That Lasts 


SUBSCRIPTION to Boots Book 

Lovers’ Library will prove a very 

acceptable gift and one that will 
be greatly appreciated by relatives and 
friends. A twelve months’ subscription 
(which costs only from 10/6) provides 
a subscriber with the most efficient and 
accommodating library service in the 
kingdom. All the newest works of 
History, Biography, Travel, Sport, 
Sociology, Fiction, etc., are placed in 
circulation on the day of publication. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Librarian at any branch of Boots The Chemist 
where the “ Green Shield” denotes there is a 
Library Department, or from 





HEAD LIBRARIAN, 
Stamford Street 2: London, S.E. 1. 


ROOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 
































BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS. 


A List of the Newest Books to suit all tastes, and includ- 
ing Picture Books for the Youngsters, will be sent post 
free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
163a STRAND, W.C. 2 (opposite Bush House). 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair," 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
“Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book f¢ 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 








SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


“GOLDEN GOBLET” CUVEE, 










Trade Mark has 


“f always stood for 
CW 


THE BEST CUVEE OF FINEST VINTAGES ONLY 
The genuine Sparkling Muscatel of the best pre-war quality. 


Per 79/- dozen. 
EHRMANNS, 43&44 © Sinsieey Sense, 


Please quote “S,” 


This well-known 
for the last 50 years 
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When ordering your Magazines for 1924 get 
‘*THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 
Memories of M‘Quigg, 
A Coup that Failed. 
The Armageddon Hunt. 
The Story of the Vale of Acre and Plain of Sharon 
Foxhounds. By Bravida. 
Sir Thomas Warner and St. Christopher. 
By James A. Williamson. 
The Ginger-Beer Standard.—HI.-VI. 
By Isobel Jamieson. 
By G. H. Gandy. 


By J. O. P. Bland. 


* 4Auiumn Shooting.’ 
The Last Ounce. 


By Periscope. 


A Castle in Spain. By Edmund Candier. 


From the Outposts.— The Khan's Treasure. 
By A Finder. 


© Tuk-Tuk.”’ By 


Musings without Method— 
The Gamble that is called an Election—A Natural 
Coalition—Our Obligation to Mr. Baldwin—Tariff 
Reform not a Lost Cause—The Disfranchised—The 
Press and the Election—‘ A Second Scrap Book “— 
Maurice Barrés. 


A Subscriber writcs: “I he \ 


Jan Gordon. 


pleasure in enclosing my subscrip- 
tion for next year, and wo Id like at the same time to congratulate 
you on the unfailing high andard attained by ‘ Blackwood.’ 
have been a reader of it for some years now, and as each number 
appears I know agony ly that I shall thoroughly enjoy it.” 

Subscribers both at yme and Abroad can have “ DBlackwood’s 
~~ oggal ’ sent A post “monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six 
months 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


| JUST PUBLISHED. | 
|THE ARCHITECTURE 
| RESOLUTION 


| Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 
} A description of the welding together of 
ASTRONOMY, PSYCHOLOGY 


AND EVOLUTION 
TO FORM 


THE GREAT CREATORIAL STORY 
IN BEING 











IN 





10s. 6d. net H 








| 
| London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 wwiemnnster i a E.C. 














THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
x. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 


2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general litcrary 
matters. 

3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 


Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled, 
" Books of the Month,” post free. 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224, 
By appointment to H.M. the King. 





DLL DEBE ELLIE LEE LID DLE DLL: 


OOKS.—Pennell's Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub. £7 7s.; Steven- 
son’s Works, “ Vailrina’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Nutt’s Studics on the legend 
Waite’s The Hidden-Church of the Holy 





1888, very rare, £4 10s. 




















GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 





Poland and Peace 
By COUNT ALEXANDER 


“A book which no student of Eu 


SKKZYNSKLI. Os. 
ropean politics can afford to 


ignore. A most interesting, informative, and valuable work.”— 
Sunday Times. 
o.° ° 
Political Crime 
By W. G. CARLTON HALL. 4s. 6d. 
The author here —, the failure of the British Government 





the growing tendency to use 
revolutionary aims, 


in recent times to ceal effectivel ly with 
1 


violence in the pursuit of political or 


Labour in India. 
A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women in Modern 
Industry 





By JANET HARVEY KELMAN. 10s. 6d. 
The book includes chapters on wages and methods of payment, 
trade unions, migration, and co-operation, 


Industrial Democracy 


| By GLENN E. PLUMB and WM. G. ROYLANCE, 
| 10s. 6d. 

An excellent bock which ought to be made widely available in 
| thie country. G. D. H. ¢ 





A Critical Examination of Psychoanalysis 
By A. WOHLGEML TH. 10s. 6d. 


A destructive criticism of psyche tation of the 
teaching of Freud. 


Psychoanalysis and Everyman 
By D. N. BARBOUR. 
The ; ! 


in simple 
psychoan i 


Os. 
theory of 


l hed. 


thor states hut accurate language the 


and the 





ets which it has defi 





alysis hitely est 


Elements of Vital Statistics 
By Sir A. NEWSHOLME. New Edition, 
rewritten. 
The 
tion on cach subject dez 
value as a ready source of 


. sad 
entireiv 
24s. 
available informa 
e may maintain its 


summarize 
the volum 
statistics 


author's chief aim has been to 
iit with, so that 


trustworthy 


Vitamins 
A Critical Survey of the Theory of Accessory Food 
Factors. By RAGNAR BERG. Translated by EpEN 
and Crepar Pact. 18s, 


‘It is one of those marvels of ant-like ind lustry which we associate 
wit vi German science. ... / An amazing book.”—Nation, 


| How Shall I be Saved from Consumption? 
| By Dr. HENRY A. ELLIS. 6s. 


The author's varied experience of all kinds of institutions con- 

nected with tubercle — his opinion most valuable to both the 

profession and general ublic iIthough some of the opinions 
} expressed may give rise *, discussion, 





! Old Devonshire House by Bishopsgate 


By Mrs. M. SEFTON JONES. Os. 
In the compass of this volume is outlined the history of one of 
resting eAtra-mural sites of London, 


Some Worthies of Reading 


By JOHN JAMES COOPER. 7s. 6d. 
“It should sages a local clasric, interesting to every rez ader in 
Re ading and its vicinity, and forming valuable book of refer- 


} 
| the most inter 
} 
| 
| 





ence. ~ Reading Pe ury. 


| The Quakers in Peace and War 


By MARGARET E. HIRST, M.A. With an Intro- 

duction by Dr. Rurus M. Jones 16s. 

“ The volume is one of first-class historical quality based on original 
studied with prolonged industry. Westminster Gazette. 








of the Holy Grail 





, 2 vols,, Ist edition, £3 3s, ; 





Grail, 1909, £2 2s.; VPearce’s Text-Book of Astrol 
Boud’s Roodsereens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 30s.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. ; Geo. Eliot’s Works and Lite, 24 Meg £5 te — +. Gotha, ranging 
from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Wule’s Travels o co 0, 2 vols., 1903, 

£4 4s.; Viliari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s. ; Westminster 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s8.; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance; 

Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5a. : WANTED, Buller’s Birds ‘of New Zealand, 1888, - 
Svols,, £5 offcred,—B, Baker’s Great Bookshop, "John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


| records, 


W.C. 1. 
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LOOK AHEAD! 


The Sp ectator 





































THE PAPER OF 
DISCERNMENT 


Start the NEW YEAR well— 


with a subscription to the “Spectator,” or, better still, become a 
Life Member. 

Again, the “ Spectator” makes an ideal Christmas or New Year's 
present for your friend. Here are our two suggestions :— 


I, A PRESENT EACH WEEK FOR A YEAR. 


@ A present that repeats itself every week—your friend reminded of your 
symbol of well-wishing fifty-two times in the year—such is the special 
character of a year’s subscription to the “Spectator.” Send 30s. to the 
address below, and we send the paper for one year to any part of the world. 






















of 


A gift card bearing your name will be sent with the first number. : 

@ 

II. A PRESENT EACH WEEK FOR A LIFETIME. ( 
@ This is the unique feature of a gift of a Life Subscription to the a) 
“Spectator.” Make your friend a Life-Member, The following are a 
examples of the rates :— S) 

Persons under 48 years of age oes eve 215 15s. <) 

Persons over 45 and under 55 ... eee £14 14s. as 

oe » & w o GB wn =e Oe € 

” vs» Cw % 78 ove 29 89s. (Q 

Persons over 75 years of age — a. waa £5 5s. 

y=} 

R 

13 YORK STREET, LONDON, WC. 2. & 
m 


PELE DED DLEL DEN 











—_— 


London: Printed by W, Sreaiaut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and published by THomss Saunpgas for the “ SpectaToR”’ (Limited), at thelr Office, 
No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W,0,2, Saturday, December 22nd, 1923, 
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